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HE question of the site 
of the New Law Courts 
and Offices is now excit- 
ing so much attention, 
that we have thought 
it right to obtain the 
means of arranging the 
plan which we present 
to our readers to-day.* 
It shows Mr. Street’s 
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Courts as exhibited 
at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 
modified in accordance 


re with Mr. Tite’s sugges- | 


tion for the division of 

the building as brought 

by him before the Metro- 

/ politan Board of Works 

on the 22nd of January, 

1869. His observations 

on the subject we gave 

soon after. We intended to give a plan of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s site, derived from his de- 
scriptions ; but as he announced in the Times of 
Saturday last that he is about to publish it him- 
self, we, of course, willingly wait for that docu- 


The comparative advantages of the two sites 
depend unquestionably on the comparative faci- 
lities of access. But the access wanted is for 
the legal profession, not for laymen, and from 
the private chambers and offices of the bar and 
solicitors, and not so much from railway stations. 


*‘The number of jurors, witnesses, and others daily 
called direct from their own homes or offices to the courts 
and offices of the law is comparatively small; certainly 
not 2,000 a-day. A large number of the witnesses go to 
the attorney's offices on their way to court. But it has 
been ascertained from accurate observation that in the 
transaction of the business of suitors from 12,000 to 15,000 
visits are daily made by the solicitors and their clerks to 
the different offices, going and returning several times in 
the course of the day, and nearly as many visits ‘obably 
are daily made by them to the several courts. If several 
hundred yards be added to the distance to be on each 
occasion traversed in from 12,000 to 15,000 daily visits to the 
offices, and as many to the courts, it is vexatious to con- 
template the miles on miles of wasteful traversing which 
would be inflicted on the profession, and through them on 
the suitors, and the weeks and months of delay which will 
be added to the inevitable annoyances of litigation.” 


Since this matter came under discussion, 
another suggestion has been made, namely, to 
take the Probate Offices to the new Offices, 
|Fetter-lane. But, with the extensive arrange- 





| Presently show that no sufficient space can be 
| found there for such a purpose. 
| That more land must now be bought if all the 
Courts and Offices are to be erected on the 
|Strand site appears certain, and the ques- 
‘tion must be asked, who is to blame for the error 
of calculation that has been made. When we 
/remember the enormous and costly machinery 
that was set in motion to obtain all the informa- 
| tion requisite to determine what was wanted, the 
present state of things seems inexplicable, and 
scarcely excusable. 

Let us look now, however, to the plan we pub- 
lish. It has appeared to many that in attempt- 
ing to combine in one building the whole of the 
new Courts and Offices, the zealous advocates of 

‘concentration might go too far. Mr. Tite urged 
this view of the case in the House of Commons 


ment. Our remarks on the present occasion },5¢ session, and much that has occurred lately 


apply mainly to Mr. Tite’s proposition. We 

should be glad if we could go with those who 
urge that Courts and Offices should all be placed | 
on the embankment side of the Strand; but | 
careful consideration has led us to the belief that | 
this cannot be wisely done; the rigid limits of | 
the site (the Embankment, the Strand, Somerset | 


has tended to strengthen the impression that 
the separation of the Offices from the Courts 
would be an advantage, both architecturally and 
otherwise. This view has found many supporters 
in the press, who have advocated the division of 
the work, and pleaded for a reconsideration of 


the question on the basis of the suggestion of | 


the same height and have the same number of 
stories, and it would contain more than 320,000 
square feet of accommodation. After deducting 
one half for the thickness of walls, passages, 
staircases, &c., there would remain 160,000 
square feet of accommodation, on all the floors, 
suitable for offices. 

The area prescribed by the Courts of Justice 
Commission for the Courts and the Offices imme- 
diately connected with them is 191,506 square 
feet, and for the offices not immediately con- 
nected with the Courts 148,742 square feet 
on all floors. The site proposed is therefore 
ample for the latter class of offices, for which it 
possesses great advantages, and the present 
Strand site is sufficient for all the Courts with- 
out the necessity for any further ontlay. The 
plan provides for easy extension of the Offices at 
any future time in the direction of the Strand. 
| The building space on the plan is 64,700 square 
| feet, and estimating the cost of the building at the 
|rate laid down on the anthority of Mr. Scott, 





enlarged plan of the ments required for the archives, our figures will | R.A., by the Royal Commission on the Govern- 


ment Offices for buildings four stories high at 61. 
per foot, the cost of its erection would be 
| 388,2001., or 485,2501. if one-fourth extra be 
| allowed on account of the additional story. The 
new Courts and Offices connected therewith, 
four stories high, would require a building space 
of 96,000 square feet, and this, at 61. per foot, 
| would cost 576,000/. for the building. It is 
| probable, however, that the cost of the Courts 
might be more than the cost of ordinary Offices ; 
and, supposing by a liberal estimate the difference 
to be as much as 5 





50 per cent., the necessary 
outlay on the Courts in the Strand, at 9I. per 
foot, would be 864,0001. 

To the above estimates must be added the cost 
of the Will Tower for the Probate department. 

The cubic space required by the Royal Com- 
mission for the stowage of wills is 350,000 cubic 
feet, and would probably cost about 80,0001. 

The area of the site at present secured by 
the Royal Commissioners is amply sufficient, as 
the plan shows, for the erection of the Courts 
and Offices immediately connected with them. 

A very grave question, of course, immediately 
arises :—How will the interest of suitors and 
lawyers be affected by the separation of the 











House, and the Temple) preventing the possi- | two buildings instead of one. It will be reen by Offices from the Courts? If we may judge from 


bility of any extension hereafter, the enormous | 


extra expenditure it would entail, notwithstand- 
ing what has been said to the contrary, and its 
inferiority in point of convenience for lawyers, 
are all against it. 

The Incorporated Law Society, in a protest 
just now issued, say :— 


“The Carey-street site has been purchased ; amy 
800,000/. have been expended in its acquisition ; nearly 
the buildings have been cleared away ; a number of archi- 
tects of eminence were invited to compete for the office 
of architect; full and elaborate instructions for the 
guidance of the architects were prepared under the per- 
sonal superintendence of members ef the commission ; 
the several designs underwent a very careful and minute 
examination; an enormous amount of labour was be- 
Stowed on the several plans and arrangements by the 
several members of the commission ; r Mr. Street 
had been appointed the architect, the commissioners 
were in constant communication with him, arranging the 
details of the fiaal plans; and this laborious work of 
years has been so far completed, that it was confidently 
expected the buildings would be commenced in the spring 
of an year. 

All the plans and the arrangements for the grouping of 
the severed courts and offices — as to afford the poe, Be 
amount of convenience to all who have business to 
transact there, have been made with reference to the 
Dg form of the Carey-street site. A site of any other 
Shape would render necessary new plans and other 
In fact, for a site of a different 


internal arrangements, t, aa te b 
our wo’ ve to be 


shape, @ great part of this la 
undertaken anew, 
= is part of the Carey-street design that the courts 
Should be placed on the first floor, in the inner quad- 
rangle, and that for ensuring to the profession safe and 
convenient access to the courts and offices, bridges on the 
} “ce tnd level should be thrown across the Strand and 
thas. Street, 80 as to avoid the risk of crossing either of 
Bonn thoroughfares among the carts and carriages. 
ridicule criticism has attempted to direct the shaft of 
“aps © against courts placed so high as the first floor, 
ane. = — ssibly forgot that the Houses of Parliament 
Mittes . rst floor, and the court of the Judicial Com- 
et the Privy Council also; and that those im- 
Com: tribunals, the committees of the House of 
mons, are on the second floor.” 








* Bee p. 126, 


the plan that Mr. Tite proposes to build the 
Courts on the present Strand site, and to place 
the Offices on the Thames Embankment in a 


At present the portion on the Embankment, in- 
cluding the first quadrangle, would be all that is 
required, as will be seen by a few figures. 

The proposal now before Parliament is to 
spend 66),000l. in acquiring additions to the 


expense (which must be very large) of forming 
any new streets for access to the new Courts 
and Offices. The necessity for this large ex- 
penditure would be altogether avoided by the 
adoption of Mr. Tite’s plan, according to which 
the cost of the site would not exceed 250,000/., 
while its accessible position would render it un- 
necessary to lay out anything in forming new 
streets. The cost of the Embankment site for 
offices has been estimated by an experienced 
surveyor, and though it does not include any 
frontage to the Strand, and only involves the 
purchase of yards and unimportant premises, it 
is not considered prudent to estimate it at a 
lower figure than has been said. Judging by 
such data the cost of Sir C. Trevelyan’s site, 
with its expensive frontage to the Strand along 
its whole length, and its compulsory purchase of 
the Metropolitan District Railway station, and 
other important premises, would seem to be 
too sanguinely estimated at only a million and a 
half. 

Considering its position adjoining Somerset 
House, which is 93 ft. high, in five stories, Mr. 
Tite proposes that his building should be about 





building which would admit of ready extension. 


present site; this sum does not include the 


the remarks of one of the professional papers 
| the change would not be objected to. The Law 
| Times, for example, says,— 


‘A suggestion has been offered which ought to recon- 
| cile the differences of the rival sites; it is to use both of 
| them, The Carey-street site is not sufficient, and a much 
larger area must be cleared, at an enormous cost, for the 
| property that bounds it is extremely valuable. The propo- 
| sition is, to place the courts on the Embankment, and the 
| offices in Carey-street. This seems to present a combina- 
| tion of advantages. In the first place, it would be desirable 
| to separate the Courts from the Offices. The effect of crowd- 
| ing a multitude of rooms in and about public halls is to 
stifle the assembly-room in its auxiliaries. It is not only 
| destructive of architectural and pictorial effect, but it is 
| extremely inconvenient to those who have business there. 

If proof of this be wanting, look at the palace at Westmin- 
| ster—a complete labyrinth, only to be threaded by long 
er can we discover any serious disadvan’ 


| practice. 
}in euch a severance. There is no necessary connexion 
between the Courts and the Offices. Their distance apart 


would be no more than ten minutes in time of transit, and 
no references from the Courts to the Offices are of such 
urgency that a messenger could not convey them in good 
time for all practical purposes. Chambers might be pro- 
vided for the chief clerks attached to each of the Equity 
Courts; and a Judge should sit daily in a Practice Court 
to do the work of the Chamber Judges ; and attached to 
the court should be chambers for the Masters. For this 
the Embankment offers a site without rival in Europe 
while the offices, remitted to the Carey-street site, would 
be conveniently near to those who most want to use them. 
Lastly, there is the still greater advantage, that the work 
will be done better and more speedily. The Courts will 
not be marred without por cramped within, and they will 
be completed in a moderate time from designs which, 
under the improved conditions, may be expected vastly to 
excel anything hitherto produced. ; 

We trust that Parliament will be induced to reconsider 
the question on the basis of this new suggestion of two 
buildings instead of one.” 


It is obvious that the building on the Embank- 
ment might be made, from its position, an orna- 
ment to London. It would be conveniently 
placed with reference to the Temple and the new 
Law Courts. It would be directly accessible to 
the public by the Strand and the Thames Em- 
bankment. It would adjoin a steamboat pier 
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and s station on the Metrapolitan District 
Railway, and would thus be in casmmunication 
with every part of London. The site would be 
cheaper, quieter, with more light and air, and 
better in every respect than any other that could 
be found in the neighbourhood. 

Finally, the adoption of this plan would 
utilize and adorn a large portion of the Thames 
Embankment, and would save to the public, as 
compared with the proposed purchase of more 
land round about the Strand site, half a million 
of money. 

If the scheme be carried ont, and two build- 
ings be determined on instead of one, the oppor- 
tunity should be used (we have no hesitation in 
adding) to repair a great injustice, by appointing 
Mr. E. M. Barry as architect for the second 
building. 





IRISH ANTIQUITIES AND THE LATE 
DR. PETRIE. 


Tur biography of this eminent man, which 
appeared at the close of 1568, within a few days 
of two years from the date of his death, is a 
most acceptable addition to the science of his- 
tory and archwology.* Dr. Petrie’s labours in 
the fields of Irish antiquity and art were alto- 
gether of a desultory kind. His long life and 
incessant occupation in these subjects con- 
tributed only one volume to the shelves of the 
British Museum. The further records of his 
labours are to be found in scattered tracts in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
in one or two short-lived magazines, which he 
was chiefly instramental in promoting. Dr. 
Stokes has now brought under notice all his 
labours in the moderate compass of an octavo 
volume, and reveals, in addition to what was 
before accessible to the public, the existence in 
MS. of a large collection of Notes and drawings, 
much of it possessing great value, but unfortn- 
nately wanting botl: in completeness and arrange- 
ment. 

Dr. Stokes writes of his deceased friend with 
great simplicity and modesty of expression, but 
his book is characterised by a tone of eulogy 
throughout of which it might be urged that so 
much of favourable expression is premature, 
and that a decision as to the character and 
merits of his subject should have been left more 
to the public jadyment. If this be so, it may 
nevertheless be admitted that the biographer, in 
the course of a long intimacy, had opportunities 
ef learning to admire, and reasons for loving to 
de so, which the outside world cannot possess ; 
and it may even be found that his easy and 
natural expression of his feelings will often carry 
those of the reader with him, so as to make it 
difficult to think of the facts put forward as 
independently as might be desirable. 

George Petrie was born in Dublin in 1789, the 
only child of a portrait-painter of ability. From 
the first he devoted himself to landscape drawing 
and painting, and passed his early years in 
sketching tours amongst the scenery of Dublin, 
Wicklow, and other parts of Leinster, in the 
course of which his predilection for uniting the 
antiquarian subject with the picturesque was 
very soon developed. Dr. Stokes divides his 
biographical treatise into heads which treat 
separately of the lines of thought and occupa- 
tion which engaged Petrie. First of his artist 
life; then of his antiquarian and_ historical 
studies ; next of his scientific duties on the great 
Ordnance survey of Ireland, then of the archi- 
tectural treatises which he either published or 
projected ; and lastly, of his musical powers and 
his contributions towards the preservation of the 
ancient, but still current, national Irish music. 

The desultory nature of the work which 
Petrie has left behind him was perhaps almost 
the certain result of the profession which both 
his tastes and the necessity of circumstances led 
him to adopt. His livelihood depended on the 
use of his pencil and his brush; and even when 
his skill and accuracy in this art, united to his 
archwological knowledge and acumen, had pro- 
cured for him a Government appointment on the 
Ordnance survey, he was only temporarily re- 

lieved from this necessity. The thirteen years 
from 1833 to 1846, during which he held this ap- 
pointment, drew him out of the sphere of private 
employment, which made it yet more arduous 
under advancing years, when his only resource 
was to return to it for a living. Dr. Stokes 
combats more than once the opinion which was 


_* The Life and Labours in Art and Archeology of 
George Petrie, LL.D., M.R.I.A. By William Stokes, 
M.D., D.C.L., Oxon. 8vo, 1863, ; 
Green, & Co. 


often expressed by Petrie’s contemporaries, that 
a certain indolence of disposition deprived the 
public of the fall use of his powers. Dr. Stokes 
points to his incessant occupation as a sufficient 
refutation, and tells us that his great patience 
and caution in investigation, and his anxiety to 
collect sufficient evidence before forming, mach 
less pronouncing a decision, were the qualities 
which were mistaken for indolence. That his 
‘mind was of the quality described by the 
biographer cannot, we think, be doubted, 
' whilst we believe that the circumstances under 
which, through his whole life, he self-trained 





Dr. Stokes Jaments the untimely 
severance of this connexion, but itamust fairly 
be admitted that no British Govemmment could 


survey. 


have maintained it. Sir Thomas Larcom’s con- 
ception to add a topographical department to 
the survey was an admirable one. At its head 
in 1833 he placed Mr. Petrie. Mr. Petrie drew 
together a small staff of assistants, and the 
services rendered by these in naming, with a near 
approach to correctness, the places to be marked 
on the Ordnance maps are of incalculable value, 
Ina country so repeatedly revolutionized as Ire. 
land has been, with a native language whose last 


London: Longmans, 


and self-educated his mind, might have been | literary remains were, under well-grounded fears, 
used to add to the force of the biographer’s | it was thought, expiring, the recovery, identity, 
refutation. and preservation of ancient names was not only 
Petrie’s talents as an artist gave him a an historical but a real practical necessity. Mr. 
‘high reputation in Ireland, and he held for many | Petrie’s staff discovered and recorded besides on 
| years the post of president of the Royal Hiber- | the maps a vast number of historical monuments. 
nian Academy, a society distinct from the Royal Dr. Stokes regrets that the faller description, 
Irish Academy, of which we shall often speak ‘the minute memoir of every subject, which Mr. 
presently. On this side of the Channel Petrie’s | Petrie designed, has never seen the light. The 
larger water-colour works are but little known, | immensity of the design is a mark of the patient 
though in Ireland some of his latest are amongst | power of Petrie’s intellect, but the impractica- 
the most esteemed of his pictures. In early life | bility of its immensity will be apparent to others. 
he was largely employed in furnishing illustra- One volume only of the memoir was ever pub- 
tions to the tourist volumes then so mach in lished (in 1837), and this is a closely printed 
vogue. To Cromwell's excursions through Ireland, | quarto of about 850 pages. It deals minutely 
a duodecimo book, of three volumes, published | with the history and antiquities, the present 
in 1820, he contributed the drawings for ninety- and past state of the population in various 
six plates. Without overlooking the artistic statistical and social aspects, the geological and 
share which the engraver may claim for any physical nature, and the natural history, of one 
commendation due to these subjects, they will parish! that of Templemore, in which the town 
always reflect favourably on Petrie’s fame when of Londonderry is situated. One other subject 
compared generally with other works, or only only of this vast design has been printed, viz., 
with subjects treated by other artists in the in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
same volumes. The writer of these lines has vol.xvi.,an account extending to216 quarto pages, 
had many opportunities of criticising on the sub- not of a parish, but only of the group of antiquities 
jects themselves the accuracy of Petrie’s repre- on the famous Hill of Tara. Mr. Petrie co~- 
sentations, None but those who try know the municated this production of his own to this 
difficulties of truthful limning, where a truthful learned body in 1837 by permission of the heads 
result is the only one sought; and such will of the Ordnance survey. That the subject well 
know best how to respect the accuracy which deserved to be committed to the Transactions of 
seldom fails in Petrie’s work, and the honesty the Royal Irish Academy is certain, but that 
which always prevails in it. One of the best it was unfit for a Government state - paper 
and most independent testimonies to Petrie’s is probably not less certain. No Government 
faithfulness of representation is to be found | could foresee the limits of an undertaking which 
in the fact, that one utterly opposed to his anti-| in minute portions presented such a gigantic 
quarian views has purchased a number of the mass of detail; and with the prospect of being 
woodcuts executed for Petrie, and from hisdraw- called upon to exercise similar historical functions 
ings, and has applied them to the support of a in the sister countries if the project were con- 
theory which, if there was anything in it, would tinued in Ireland, we can easily understand 
subvert every conclusion on antiquity that Petrie why even the recommendation of a commission 
entertained.* for its continuance was disregarded, and the Irish 
When Petrie began to study Irish antiquity, topographical department extinguished. It is 
his profession led him first to see and examine no small honour to this department that it cal- 
objects of antiquity, and next he set himself to tivated such a man as the late Dr. O’ Donovan ; 
learn what light history could throw upon them. and it is satisfactory to know that some of the 
At this time Vailancey was still living, who may fruits of Petrie’s design wer» realised in the pro- 
be regarded as the founder of the Pagan school of duction of O’ Donovan's edition of the Annals of 
Irish archeologists. In a long life General the Four Masters, in which he so largely and 
Vallancey had proceeded in exactly an opposite ably deals with the ancient topography of the 
method to that which Petrie was led to adopt, country. 
Vallancey imagined that he understood the Irish _—-Petrie’s essay on the Hill of Tara is regarded 
language, the Sanscrit and Phoenician, and pro- by Dr. Stokes as one of his masterpieces, and is 
bably many more as recondite as the latter; for placed by him alongside of his still larger work, 
he was never at a loss for a jingle of sounds, or ‘“ The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland.” 
of lettera, which would enable him to resort to The essay on Tara is complete, as Petrie 
some remote age and corner of the world toin- intended it should be, and is one of the few 
terpret an Irish difficulty. Dr. Stokes speaks of literary efforts which he brought to completion. 
Petrie as the founder of the opposite school. It When the Ordnance surveyors had made a satia- 
is doubtful, however, if Petrie can single-handed factory map of the remains of the hill, the 
hold this position. When 100 years ago Val- purpose of Petrie was to see if they could be 
lancey began to be a dictator amongst Irish identified with ancient descriptions of the build- 
antiquaries, and the speculative school flourished ings. This celebrated place, the chief seat of 
in Ireland, we in England were not very the sovereigns of Ireland, from a fabulous period 
differently placed. The followers of Dr. Stukely down to the middle of the sixth century, had its 
had their notions in the ascendant ; now we can buildings rnined and deserted 6v0 years before 
hardly fail to smile at the crudities of either. the earliest extant description of them was tran- 
The ground was not then prepared for archi- scribed. Fables and poems, ancient and modern, 
tectural investigation. Neither here nor in had attributed grandeur and splendour to the 
Ireland had the antiquaries recovered from the place, for, which no authority existed beyond the 
false cover thrown over all our national anti- imaginations of the writers. The question was 
quities in the times of the Stuarts by the, whether any traces could be found which could 
tendency to glorify everything classic, and be identified with certainty as marks of the 
denounce all else as barbaric. Early in the old royal residence, and be harmonized with 
present century the more just methods of) reliable historical documents. Petrie was pre- 
thought began to prevail here ; and Petrie, with | pared with a document from which he did esta- 
_ovhers, carried on as it were by the same wave, | blish the identity of the remains for the most 
were simultaneously labouring in Ireland. The! part in a very satisfactory manner; and here we 
question of priority amongst those engaged must | may well imagine, when the treatment of the 
| be a difficult one to solve, but that Petrie ulti-| subject was considered by Government they 
| mately held by far the most important place in| would think his labours should end. Not 80 
his sphere is not to be questioned. The making} did Petrie think; he marshalled around it a 
,of bis own opportunities led to the creation of | mass of curious inquiry and ancient evidence on 
| opportunities for him, and having pre-eminently | matters relating to history, which he deemed 
qualified himself for research, no man obtained | it important to elucidate, with reference to Tara 
| 80 great a chance for acquiring knowledge as he| Hill, He considered and convinced himself of 
had from his connexion with the Ordnance|the age of the various remains, and travelled 
4 | into many kindred questions. Because St. Patrick 





| 
| 








| * See ‘‘ Keane’s Towers aud Temples of Ireland.” 1868.) had visited it, the Book of Armagh, of hoar 
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antiquity, is explored to produce the best 
evidence and to reject what is unreliable in the 
story of St. Patrick ; the history of the kings is 
traced from the remotest ages, a discussion on 
the introduction of letters, and another on laws, 
occurs, the whole forming a mass of learning, of 
which an adequate idea cannot be conveyed in 
these few lines. In this treatise we see fully 
the desultory nature of the author’s mind, as 
well as its compass, its anxiety to amass 


ings too, and the belfries of the churches. Toa 
certain extent he shows that the architectural 
features of the earliest churches agree with 
those of the towers, and, with a promise of more 
on the subject, his belief is expressed that the 
towers range in date from the sixth to the 
twelfth centuries. Amongst English students 
there are very few who will not think the 
general truth of his conclusion fally established. 
Mr. Parker, in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 








evidence, and in this point the difference | 1864, insisted on his own peculiar tenets, which | 


believe, hitherto quite unnoticed on the north 
side of the existing square church tower. This 
evidence is important to his theory, because 
Duleek happens to be one of the few places at 
which an early belfry is noticed in the annals. 
At Rattoo he omits to notice the curious orna- 
ment of the round-tower door, and falls into the 
mistake of assigning to antiquity the basement 
and causeway of the tower, both of which are 
well known to be modern constractions. 

In his admirable descriptions of ancient metal- 












of documents 700 years old, in which mention, 








there. 
of the insurgents buried there in that year. 





Edward I. 


Hill, whose place agreed with that of the ancient 
relic, he stands out for the belief that down to 
the time of bis inquiry the stone of destiny never 
had been carried away. 

This paper unexpectedly provoked in the Royal 
Irish Academy a violent feeling of opposition to 
Petrie, and led to a schism in the council. The 
wisdom of that body was loudly called in ques- 
tion, and their justice in awarding their honorary 
medals amongst themselves was the point on 
which the most effective thrust was made against 
them; Petrie, himself on the council, being on 
this occasion the recipient of his third medal. 

His paper on the Ecclesiastical Architecture 
and Round Towers of Ireland was originally 
delivered at the Royal Irish Academy in 1833. 
It obtained for him one of the honorary medals. 
It was, however, very long before it appeared in 
print. The Academy had only a few years before 
awarded their medal to a learned lady, Miss 
Beaufort, for her essay on the Round Towers, in 
which she attributed to them an Eastern origin. 
Petrie, elected to the council of the Academy in 
1830, sought, as Dr. Stokes indicates, an oppor- 
tunity for relieving the council from the re- 
sponsibility of approving that theory which he 
conceived their medal to have imposed. His 
movement led to the offer of a premium and 
medal for the best essay on the subject, and in 
the end, as we have said, his own essay was 
declared the successful one. So beset, however, 
was the council with the difficulty of distributing 
their arbitrary honours, that they found them- 
selves bound to satisfy another competitor (Mr. 
O’Brien) and his friends by creating lesser 
preminm after the first had been awarded, and 
giving it in favour of another essay, which went 
to show tha: their award to Petrie was for a 
worthless paper. Petrie’s essay was finally 
printed in 1845. It then appeared in a very 
much extended form. He had added authorities, 
multiplied examples, and increased it from an 
essay on the Round Towers to a book on Ancient 
Irish Architecture, in which, in fact, Towers 
make but a small figure, and we were led to ex- 
pect another volame on them, which, however, 
never appeared. Negatively it deals with the 
Round Tower subject, in exposing what he con- 
sidered the fallacies of Vallancey, and the weak- 
ness of Ledwich, O’Brien, Beaufort, and others, 
and shows the slight grounds on which they had 


between him and many of his predecessors and | forbid him to believe in any architecture in 
compeers that it was evidence and not mere these islands before the twelfth century, or in 
dreaming which he amassed. The identifica- | any 
tion of the mounds and banks, the fountains and 
the cross, with the raths, cashels, and houses, the 
wellsand mill-stream, rested on the authenticity 


and even description, of all of them was found. 
In one point he seems to have surprised himeelf, 
not less than others who hear it now for the first 
time will be surprised, viz., when he convinced 
himself that the Lia-fail, the Stone of Destiny 
of the Irish kings, is not now in Westminster 
Abbey, but is still on the Hill of Tara. Finding 
the stone mentioned in his records, he looked for 
it on the hill in the place assigned to it, and dis- 
covered that until 1798 a pillar stone had stood 
It was then removed to mark the grave 
If 
this be not the Lia-fail, as Petrie thinks, at any 
rate it is a formidable competitor with the stone 
in the coronation-chair at Westminster, brought 
there from Scone in Scotland, in 1296, by 
Petrie contends that until after this 
date the story of the stone being carried into Buddhist deities; and the Cuthites are a people 
Scotland by the Irish princes of Albany was 
unknown; and finding a pillar stone on Tara} before Christ, from whosedaysdowntotheNorman 


| 


work, we find the same anxiety to arrive at the 
truth, and often very satisfactory grounds for 
stone erection before the year 1000, and assigning an early antiquity, but still, also, the 
appears to think Mr. Petrie mistaken only in same balancing of his mind. In the case of that 
placing any of the towers before the twelfth curious book-cover, or shrine, in which is still pre- 
century. Some of Mr. Parker’s assistants, in served a most ancient book of the Gospels, for- 
his articles on “Irish Architecture,’ accept, merly belonging to the monastery of Clones, he 
however, a belief in a much earlier date. In _ ably shows the age of the outer cover to be of the 
Ireland promises of theories which are to sub- | fourteenth century. The book itself is too tender 
vert Petrie’s have not been infrequent; but to bear examination, but he finds it not devoid of 
their nature and grounds have been scarcely evidence which may make it as old as the time 
broached, except in the extraordinary book by of St. Patrick himself. It is immediately laid in 
Mr. Marcus Keane, published in 1867. Here a wooden box, and between this and the outer 
we have a country gentleman, whose every sheet casing can partly be seen a third cover, designed 
(there are nearly 500 quarto pages) declares with interlaced work, such as we see on the 
him to be innocent of any acquaintance with Irish crosses: this must be of intermediate age 
architecture, rushing to decide the age of the between the book and the external plating. 
ancient Irish churches and round towers. He Petrie takes a wide margin, and assigns it to 
discovers them to be Cuthite temples! History some period between the sixth and twelfth cen- 
is set at defiance; the well-known Cistercian turies. 

monastery at Jerpoint is declared to be a The long delay in the production of his volume 
Cuthite temple; a tomb at Cashel, palpably of on Irish architecture discouraged the Academy 
| the fifteenth or sixteenth century, is declared to from any further aid in the prosecution of his 
ibe Cathite sculpture; the Irish saints are work, and hence the promised continuation has 
never appeared, nor does it seem that any 
matter had been arranged for it beyond the 
engravings, which have now passed into other 
hands. His paper on “ Military Architecture,” 
delivered in 1834, was also withdrawn from the 
Academy, no doubt to be perfected to his own 
satisfaction, and is still in MS. From Dr. Stokes’s 
account, its chief interest seems to lie in the 
explanation it gives of the more ancient modes 
of fortification—the duns, cathairs, cashels, 
raths, and mounts. He explodes altogether the 
popular notion that any of these are the work of 
the Danes, and reasons to show that they are 
the work of the Irish themselves, from before 
the Norman conquest back to times so remote ag 
to make the origin of some of the stupendous 
walls of Aran and the west coast a matter of 
conjecture. 

We must leave it to others to dwell on the 
patriotic services of Petrie in his zealous efforts 
to preserve the ancient Irish music, and content 
ourselves with giving, in the words of Dr. 
Stokes, the picturesque scene which he records 
during Petrie’s visit to Aran Islands in 1857. 
To a cottage near the little village of 
Kilronan,— 

“When evening fell, Petrie, with his manu- 
script music-book and violin, and always accom- 
panied by his friend O’Carry, used to proceed. 
Nothing could exceed the strange picturesque- 
ness of the scenes which night after night were 
thus presented. On approaching the house, 
always lighted up by a blazing turf fire, it was 
seen surrounded by the islanders, while its 
interior was crowded with figures, the rich 
colours of whose dresses heightened by the fire- 
light showed with a strange vividness and 
variety, while their fine countenances were all 
animated with curiosity and pleasure. It would 
have required a Rembrandt to paint the scene. 
The minstrel—sometimes an old woman, some- 
times a beautiful girl or young man—was seated 
on a low stool in the chimney-corner, while 
chairs for Petrie and O’Curry were placed oppo- 
site; the rest of the crowded audience remained 
standing. The song having been given, O’Curry 
wrote the Irish words, when Petrie’s work 
began. The singer recommenced, stopping at a 
signal from him at every two or three bars of 
the melody to permit the writing of the notes, 
and often repeating the passage until it was 
correctly taken down, and then goimg on with 
the melody exactly from the point where the 
singing was interrupted. The entire air being 
at last obtained, the singer a second time was 


who inhabited Ireland some two thousand years 


} 
i 


Conquest arts and architecture were unknown in 
the country. It is a strange turn in the tide of 
affairs that the very plates which Petrie designed 
for the use of his further volume should have 
been purchased by this gentleman, and used to. 
illustrate his extravagant imaginations. That 
Petrie was in many respects eminently qualified | 
for the task he undertook must be admitted: he 
was conversant with general architectural his-_ 
tory, and had studied its monuments in Ireland 
with the closeness which none but a draughts- 
man can apply; he had carefully sought out 
inot one class only, but, as far as possible, | 
‘all the architectural monuments of the coun- | 
jtry; he had familiarized himself with its, 
| historical sources of information, and in his | 
‘acquaintance with ancient Irish literature 
had fitted himself to distinguish the poetic, and 
to apply the matter of fact. However just his 
/main conclusion, it is not to be supposed that 
| Petrie was always right in detail. He seems 
constantly, in fact, to have mistrusted his own 
decisions, and often made up his mind only on 
some outward pressure of time or circumstances. 
| As to the age of some particular buildings, his 
‘conclusions are certainly not always maintain- 
able, and are arrived at onslender grounds. The 
chancel of the church of Rahin, or Rathain, in 
King’s County, he thinks of about the year 750; 
and the only ground for this belief is the fact 
that a certain ecclesiastic named Ua Suanaigh, 
who flourished at that time, was afterwards re- 
garded as patron of the place. In respect to 
his church, we prefer Mr. Parker’s belief; and, 
judging from its architecture, should place it in 
the twelfth century. That Mr. Petrie modified 
his opinion as to the extreme antiquity assigned 
by him to some of the Christian monuments is 
clear from his letter to Lord Dunraven, drawn 
from him by Parker’s articles, in which he ex- 
pressly admits that he had corrected his former 
opinion, and now arrived at the same conclusion 
as the writer of the article on Glendalough as to 
the age of the Priory Church (therein declared 
to be of the twelfth century), as well as of some 
others of the charches there. Petrie must have 
found it difficult to convince himself latterly of 
the identity of any existing church which would 
extend the compass of Christian architectural re- 
mains even to the eighth century ; and although 
Dr. Stokes asserts that he did not withdraw from 























































































in turn been believed to be mystic towers of his belief in the existence of work of the sixth | 
some unknown Eastern races, astronomical in- | eentury, it is manifest that Petrie’s admission | 
dexes, lingam towers, Druidical monuments, 
anchorite prisons, Danish buildings, &c. Petrie 
then himself adopts the course of considering 
the nature of the buildings with which they | matters of fact, his honesty of purpose has not 
are associated, and this occupies the bulk of | always secured him against error. His repre- 
his book, introducing us to an acquaintance | sentation of the cross on the door of Antrim 


than that particular example, and will apply 


a host of others which are analogous to it. 


| 


with respect to Glendalough will go much farther | ail 
to | ins 
In| prodaced, and the air played as Petrie alone 
‘could play it, and often repeated 


called to give the song continuously, and when 


corrections had been made, the violin, an 
trument of great sweetness and power, was 


Never was the inherent love of music among 


the Irish people more shown than on this occa- 


They listened with deep attention, while 


with a vast nomber of early Iri st i taut to the Christian theory, is | sion. 
: y Irish church} tower, so importart to the y; , ; ~ Age 
edifices. The Ro "ae : . At Duleek he has over-| their heartfelt pleasure was expressed less by 
e Round Towers he finds to be in-| not absolutely correct ulee o ~~ stima than by gestures; and. when the 


Variably associated with some of these buildings, | looked the very curious feature of the impression 


and hence conc!ades that they are church build-|of a round tower which is apparent, and, we music ce 


ased, a general and murmured conversa- 
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tion in their own language took place, which 
would continue until the next song was com- 
menced.” 

Petrie’s artistic tours and explorations, and his 
duties on the Ordnance survey, made him 
acquainted with the existence of a vast number 
of the minor monuments of antiquity, the uten- 
sils, ornamented trappings, jewelry, and weapons 
of the past, many of them disregarded and 
neglected ; others in obscure corners, but never- 
theless the objects of popular veneration. The 
preservation of such objects, the elucidation of 
them, and the assembling of them under an 
orderly method whenever practicable, were 
objects which from his early days he never lost 
sight of. For the furtherance of this design 
“T sought,” as he himself expresses it, “ for 
knowledge in every available quarter, with an 
ardent and untiring devotion.” To this spirit 
we owe in a great measure the collection of 
antiquities at the Royal Irish Academy. Petrie 
pointed out for acquisition most of its most 
prized treasures, and led the way to the inspira- 
tion of others with large views for its aggrand- 
izement. Amongst his projected labours was 
the compilation of a catalogue of this collection, 
which he indeed commenced; but faith in his 
resolution to push it to completion being 
wanting, the further prosecution of the design 
was committed to the hands of Sir William 









Wilde. Ten years have passed, and it is not 
| now completed. 

| One of Petrie’s latest occupations was the 
|catalogue of his own museum, which must 
| be added to his fragmentary works. His papers 
|on the different shrines and reliquaries, and 


the ancient bells and minor antiquities, show | 
| how attentively he had used his opportunities of | 


‘research in every corner. Amongst his collec- 
tions ought to be noticed his series of ancient 
Irish inscriptions, chiefly monumental. 
One characteristic which will not fail to strike 
the reader is Petrie’s small care for his own 
aggrandizement. To one who had sought so 
little for himself, and done so much substantial 
service to the public, it was no more than a just 
recognition of his public spirit when, in 1849, at 


the age of 60 years, his name was placed on the | 


Civil List. Dr. Stokes claims for his friend the 
possession of an eltogether amiable nature—a 
point on which, as strangers, we only wish 
heartily to agree with the biographer; but it 
'shows how rancorously archzological disputes 
have been waged in Ireland when Petrie, 
usually so mild and moderate, even when decided 
in his expressions of dissent, could write of the 
statements of a deceased advocate of opposite 
views, that “nothing but the artfulness could 
exceed the audacious mendacity” of their 
author. 
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THE COLSTON HALL, BRISTOL. 


Tue building illastrated in our present number 
is the undertaking of a limited liability company. 
The Great Hall and the two stories of bonded 
cellars underneath it were completed some time 
ago. The foundations only have been con. 
structed of the front portion of the building, 
comprising the principal entrance and staircase, 
a smaller hall and refreshment-rooms, cloak. 
rooms, cooking and warming arrangements. 

The Great Hall is 150 ft. by 80 ft., and 72 ft. 
high internally. The central area is 55 ft. wide 
between the axes of the columns, which are 
placed 20 ft. apart from centre to centre. The 
columns, pilasters, door-cases, and balconies are 
of Bath stone, and there is a dado of Bath stone, 
10 ft. high, round the walls. The entab'ature 
and the vaulting of the aisles are constructed 
with brickwork and rubble, and the central 
vault is formed with bracketing upon the 
laminated timber ribs of the roof. The form of 
the vault is elliptical, the height above the prin- 
cipal cornice being 5 ft. greater than the width. 
The whole of the work above the stone capitals 
of the columns is finished with plaster. The 
hall will seat about 3,000 persons, including 
those in the orchestra. 

The remaining portions of the plan will be 
carried out as soon as the company have made 
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the necessary financial arrangements. Messrs. 
Foster & Wood, of Bristol, are the architects, 
and Messrs. James & Joseph Foster, of Bristol, 
are the contractors. The gas fittings were sup- 
plied by Messrs. Skidmore & Co., of Coventry. 
The sculptures were executed by Messrs. Boulton, 
Divall, E. White, Palmer, and Sheppard ; and the 
stained glass was made by Mr. Joseph Bell, of 
Bristol. The orchestra, which is permanent, was 
arranged by Mr. Henry Willis, the organ-builder. 
Acoustically, the hall, we are told, may be 
considered successful both for music and 
speaking, the ordinary conditions being complied 
with, viz., that the hall be fairly filled and the 
speaker be fairly skilled in the use of his voice. 








A TOUR IN SHROPSHIRE. 


Havine completed a tour of a few weeks in 
Shropshire at the end of last year my observa- 
tions, such as they are, may not perhaps be 
unacceptable to some of your readers. Startin 
from Cheltenham, you pass through a dall 
country till reaching Bewdley, whence the 
train runs by the edge of the valley to Bridg- 
north. The situation of this place is extremely 
picturesque, and though the station is at a very 
short distance from the town, it has suffered 
very little change from the proximity; and 
indeed it may be said of Shropshire towns that 
such is generally the case. In fact, it may be 
affirmed that there is hardly any county in 
England less visited by strangers. The charch, 
dedicated to St. Leonard, which is built of red 
sandstone, stands on the most elevated situation 
in the town, and is of course visible from every 
part of the valley. The precincts, if I may so 
term them, are picturesque in character from 
several old houses, the antique-looking parsonage 
and the grammar-school, rather an extensive 
building in the Elizabethan style. The church 
was restored some eight years ago, being in a 
most wretched condition at the time. The nave 
is almost a “ square,” much resembling that of 
Great Yarmouth. The plaster ceiling in that 
portion of it having been removed under Mr. 
Slater’s directions, a fine oak roof was discovered 
underneath. In the chancel also is an oak roof, 
but much inferior. There is no ancient stained 
glass ; but a modern window on the south side 
has been inserted from a motive which deserves 
to be recorded. 

“This window and door were restored in the 
year of our Lord MDCCCXLVII. by a Priest of 
the English Church, as a poor offering of thank- 
falness to Almighty God for many means of 
grace, and good instruction vouchsafed both in 
this church and at the adjoining grammar- 
school.” The name of this individual, as I 
learnt, was the Rey. J. Boulton. Equally worthy 
of commemoration is a brass plate on the north 
side with an inscription purporting that Thomas 
Whitmore, esq., who died February 6th, 1846, 
being patron of both the churches in this town, 
with exemplary munificence made over the tithes 
held by his family as lay impropriators to the 
ministers thereof for ever! The Church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, not far from the large fragment 





of interlaced Norman arches, with every variety 
of detail; but unfortunately I could obtain no 
photograph which represented these with any 
distinctness. A picturesque grouping of the 
ruins is obtained from the adjacent churchyard. 
This includes also the prior’s house, a most 
curious and interesting structure, nearly perfect, 
and tenanted by Mr. Gaskill, late M.P. for the 
borough, and his family. A narrow cloister, 
with an upper and lower ambulatory, runs along 
the front, communicating with all the rooms. 
An author, named Moore, writing in 1787, says, 
“Many years ago great part of the abbey was 
pulled down by an agent of the manor, to 
‘rebuild some houses,’ of which he had a lease, 
though further demolitions were stopped by the 
then Sir Watkin Williams Wynne.” The reproach 
of making antiquity so very picturesque must 
not be entirely thrown upon Oliver Cromwell 





give a striking effect to the view as seen from 
the west end. The view terminates with the 
east window, the “Root of Jesse,” which was 
presented to the church in 1791, having esca 

the destruction which befel the old church of 
St. Chad. There may be, perhaps, rather too 
great a predominance of yellow, but yet the 
general effect is a richness that satisfies the eye. 
The ceiling of the nave is of oak, the intersection 
of the beams being formed into panels, richly 
decorated. That of the chancel is much the 
same. But one of the great charms of this church 
is the being completely filled with stained glass, 
some of no ordinary excellence; and may I be 
allowed to say, that where the eye is gratified 
with colour in the windows, that gratification ig 
more heightened, relieved, and diversified by 
architectural detail than by any amount of fresco 
painting, however excellent; for then the two 


and his troopers. 





It has an oblong form, is vaulted in nine com- 
partments, supported by four slender columns. 


The descent is by three or four steps, with a 


window on either side of the doorway and three 
opposite. Some portion of the abbey still re- 


maining is occupied as a farmhouse, and was 
under repair when Isawit. The line to Shrews- 


bury passes within no great distance. 
The view of Shrewsbury from the railway 


viadact is very striking, with the two spires of 


St. Mary and St. Alkmund, and the castle con- 
spicuous above the railway station. Perhaps as 
a town it has suffered less than many others 
from the progress of change ; and if all the five 
ancient churches had remained whole and un- 
scathed, it would have been a true gratification 
to the ecclesiologist. Unfortunately of these, 
St. Mary and the Abbey Church are alone whole 
and entire, for St. Alkmund and St. Julian, while 
they retain the one its spire and the other its 
tower, are deprived of all the rest. St. Chad 
has been rebuilt, and may perhaps vie with the 
most “ splendid” London churches of 1792. Its 
arrangement is that of the “ foreign houses of 
the Legislature,” being a semicircle, in which 
the seats are so arranged that “ every one is 
enabled to see the officiating clergyman” as in 
the former,—every individual member can see 
the speaker or president. This was built near 
the Quarry, one of the finest public walks which 
any town in the kingdom possesses; and if it 
had been fated to be reconstructed at the pre- 
sent day, would have harmonized so well with 
the stately avenues of lofty limes, whose arching 
branches entwine themselves sometimes into a 
‘natural arcade. A portion of the old church was 
‘left, and is still in use. St. Mary’s is highly 
interesting in many respects, and among others 


of the ancient castle, which might not be inaptly | as affurding specimens of style from early Norman 
denominated the Leaning Tower, was taken! to Perpendicular. The lower basement of the 
down and rebuilt in 1796, and the date alone is | tower is of red sandstone, and from its style of 


quite sufficient to show what sort of structure 
supplied the place of the old church. As seen, 
however, at some distance from the town, it 
groups very well with the fragment of the castle 
and St. Leonard. 

In this place commence the “white and 


windows was, no doubt, that belonging to the 
‘original edifice, which is said to have been 
'founded by King Edgar about 980. This is 
corroborated by the circumstance that during 
| the restoration the foundations of an older struc- 
‘ture were found, extending the whole length of 


black” timber houses, which are still to be met | the nave. On the base of this tower has been 
with in this and the adjoining county Cheshire, | raised a continuation of the same, with a battle- 


and of which the Swan Inn is a good example. | 
Few though they be, they give an antique air of | 
cheerfulness, which pleasingly breaks in upon 
the monotony of the modern style of building. 
The line from Bridgnorth to Shrewsbury, of 
which there is a branch to Wenlock, enables the 
tourist to make a morning visit both to that and 
Buildwas, simply by making a little detour. 
The proximity of the former to the quiet little 
town after which it is named detracts but little 
from its situation and surroundings. It is said 
to have been founded about 680, by Milburga, 
of the royal line of Mercia. The remains are of 
considerable extent, including about thirty acres. 
The length of the abbey from east to west is 
401 ft.; breadth of the nave and aisles, 66 ft. 
There are some good examples of Pointed archi- 
tecture, particularly in one of the transepts, 
where there is a triforium, lofty and elegant; 
but the gem of the whole is undoubtedly the 


ment and pinnacles capped by a very lofty spire. 
The south porch of the nave has a Norman door. 
The ceiling is a remarkable specimen of the most 
ancient kind of groined vault, having neither 
boss nor ornament of any kind. There are 
besides two other Norman doorways, one on the 
same side, the south, and the other on the 
north. The windows of the transepts are early 
English. 

There are few churches of which the interior 
is, perhaps, more satisfactory. The nave is sepa- 
rated from the aisles by four bays, consisting of 
semicircular arches resting on Early English 
columns, with foliated capitals of different de- 
vices. This is a singular arrangement, since the 
pointed arch is sometimes found resting upon 
the Norman pillar, but quite exceptionally the 
reverse. Three very fine pointed arches sepa- 
rate the choir from its very wide transepts, and 
from the nave. Over the choir arch are two 





chapter-house, the walls of which have a series 


triforium arches with enriched capitals, which 


The ruins of the Cistercian Abbey of Buildwas 
are situated among meadows, a little elevated 
8 above the banks of the Severn, environed by 
gentle eminences, rather thickly wooded, and a 
more delightful and characteristic spot for con- 
ventual retirement is seldom to be met with. 
The foundation is attributed to Roger de Clinton, 
in 1135. The nave has seven arches, resting on 
massive cylindrical piers,and above are clear- 
story windows, also of an early character. The 
chapter-house ranges with the north transept. 


impressions do not interfere with one another. 
The specimens of German and Flemish glass are, 
|indeed, peculiarly good. Of the former may be 
especially noticed that in an Early English triple 
lancet window with very acute arches on the 
‘north side of the altar. This comprises a series 
‘of incidents in the life of St. Bernard, said to 
have been brought from the church of St. Sevin, 
at Cologne. There are fourteen subjects, in the 
majority of which the drawing is both correct 
and spirited, and the draperies very flowing. Of 
these may be especially mentioned one in which 
the saint is ‘‘ healing the blind,” and another, 
returning thanks for recovery from sickness. 
Both are remarkable for good and effective 
drawing and excellence of colour. Like the win- 
dows at Fairford, they have been attributed to 
Albert Diirer. Two centre windows on the 
south side of the nave have special reference to 
Count Horn and his Countess, and are equally 
excellent specimens of the Flemish style of 
glass-painting. They are both represented in 
attitudes of devotion, the latter with an abbot 
bearing his crozier, with vestments of peculiar 
beauty, in colour and detail. The apex, and indeed 
almost the whole of the upper part of the win- 
dows, are filled with elegant frieze work; the 
lower with coats of arms, including those of the 
Count and Countess. Both in the north and 
south aisles of the nave are specimens of German 
glass, equally worthy of being carefully looked 
at. In the vestry are also some curious speci- 
mens of the Flemish style in “ grisaille,” about 
the size of that in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Being placed nearer the eye, they can be more 
attentively studied than those within the church 
itself. As acurious instance of the manner in 
which Medizval artists adapted themselves to 
the representation of the most incongruous 
subjects, we have specimens from a window in 
the south aisle which represents swarms of flies 
whom St. Bernard had excommunicated, being 
literally swept out of the Abbey of Foigui. 
Besides the figure of Bishop Butler, whose repu- 
tation is so intimately connected with Shrewsbury 
School, there is another which deserves some 
attention—that of General Cureton. This is 
placed in the vestibule or open part of the tower, 
which might have been once a “ louvre” or 
“lantern,” and is entered by a “ memorial ” oak 
screen. It is a recumbent figure, in a military 
cloak, the folds of which are very carefully 
manipulated, even down to the feet. The coun- 
‘tenance possesses that air of tranquillity which 
those who, like himself, fell on the field of battle 
are frequently said to exhibit. I may add that 
the Sunday service in this church is carefully 
and reverentially performed with a surpliced 
choir. It is also accessible, and constantly open 
during “ every ” day in the week. The entrance 
is “then” by the north porch, and generally at 
no other. 

In the Mediaeval times the vicars of St. Mary’s 
were “exempted from episcopal jurisdiction ” 
by many consecutive Papal bulls. Whether this 
privilege, if it may be so termed, is existing at 
present I am unable to say. 

The Abbey Church of the Holy Rood, dedicated 
to SS. Peter and Paul, is situated on the other 
side of the river crossing the English bridge, 
while very near to it is the line of the Severn 
Valley Railway. Though now deprived of all 
the monastic accessories with one single excep- 
tion, yet the massive western tower of red sand- 
stone, with its large perpendicular window, 
presents an air of dignified contrast to the sur- 
rounding scene. When entire it must have 
been a stately cruciform structure ; but conse- 
quently on the dissolution, with others of the 
kind, it consists at present only of the nave and 
side aisles, with the western tower above men- 











tioned. The nave having been from a “ very 
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early” period appropriated to the use of the 
neighbouring inhabitants, was consequently 
saved from the wanton outrages of the Royal 
Commissioners, fortunate if they were not 
obliged to “purchase” the exemption for a 
heavy sum, as at Tewkesbury. The three 
windows are all at present of the Perpendicular 
style ; but there are prints of older date which 
show the two smaller to have been of a dif- 
ferent character. The portal is a deeply re- 
cessed “semicircular arch,” terminating in a 
pointed doorway. The beilchamber has two 
windows on each side; between those of the 


western front, in a canopied niche, is the} 


statue of an armed knight, having a conical 
basinet encircled by acrown. This figure is with 


good reason supposed to represent Edward IIL, | 


in whose reign the tower was probably begun. 
The south doorway is plain Norman in charac- 
ter, resting on slender shafts, and adjoining is 
the ruined wall of the transept. The choir 
having been destroyed, the eastern end now 
terminates in a wall run up between the re- 
mains or the two western piers, which sup- 
ported the central tower. 
interior the altar stands here, above which are 


placed Norman windows, containing six figures | 


in stained glass of kings and apostles, by Evans, 
a native artist. They are deep and brilliant in 
colour, and the drawing is good. Below is a 
reredos, forming a series of five Norman arches. 

The interior of the abbey is a fine specimen of 
solid Norman work ; indeed, I hardly know any 
to which the term “ massive’’ may be more ap- 
propriately applied. The whole is in that style, 
except what is beyond the three semicircular 
arches westward, where there is a very wide 
pier, on the eastern and western extremities of 
which are half columns of the arcades, and to 
the middle is attached a flat pilaster. From hence 
the remainder of the nave displays the com- 
mencement of a different style, and the Norman 
gives place to the pure Gothic of the fourteenth 
century, as at Gloucester. This terminates 
in a beautiful pointed arch, 52 ft. in height, 
which divides the tower from the nave, and by 
the removal of the organ gallery and screen, the 
whole extent of the great western window is 
now displayed, which certainly imparts a very 
striking appearance to that portion of the build- 
ing. ‘The entire window is filled with a series of 
armorial bearings of some of England’s ancient 
peerage, as well as a few very modern. It is, in 
fact, a perfect study of heraldry. There are 
several monuments of interest, but the most sin- 
gular is one which stands on the north side of 
the altar, which at the first view presents the 
appearance of two tombs, but on examination 
proves to be only “ one,” the double appearance 
being given by a centre buttress, which is not 
carried over the ledge, upon which rest two 
figures, the head of the one at the feet of the 
other. They are supposed to represent the 
“same” individual who had abandoned the 
military for the eremitical life, but there is not 
the slightest clue to the name. 

The walls of the nave, with the pillars and 
arches were, in 15855, cleared of their plaster 
covering ; but such a state of dilapidation was 
developed as to necessitate a thorough restora- 
tion, which appears to have been carefully and 
effectually carried out. A visit to the vestry 
will at once show the depth of the incrustration 
which disfigured the buildings. That has been 
left in its original state, with the exception of 
a very small portion of a column behind the 
door, the lower part of which having been cleared 
of the white or yellow wash, the remaining por- 
tion shows to what a thickness these gradual 
accumulations had reached. It may be proper 
to mention that on the fall of St. Chad’s, and the 
demolition of St. Alkmund’s, the walls of which 
“ were in such a sound state as to require a very 
great amount of labour to remove them,” several 
ancient monuments found a place within the 
walls of the abbey. 

Of the monastic remains no traces are now 
to be met with. The shell of what is supposed 
to have been the monks’ infirmary, but detached 


from the main body of the abbey, was existing | 
in 1525, as well as a considerable portion of the | 


external wall. If any portions remained they 
were demolished when the adjvining railway was 


Of course, in the} 


Of ancient buildings Shrewsbury possesses 
several fine specimens. The Market-house is, 
perhaps, one of the most curious in the kingdom 
of its kind. The basement is 105 ft. in length, 
and is used on Saturdays as the corn-market. 
Over the principal front are the royal arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the date 1596. In one of 
the nearest streets stands “ Ireland’s Mansion,” 
constituting, in fact, several houses. There is 
| an old black and white timber house on Pride- 

hill,—and many others, indeed, distributed in 

various parts of the town. There are also some 
}in the suburb over the Welsh Bridge. The 
incumbent of St. Alkmund’s has made the 
frontage of his house, once modern, another 
| contribution to these varieties in domestic archi- 
| tecture, being a complete copy of the olden style. 
The town walls, a considerable portion of which 
still exists, have been deprived of their battle- 
ments. One solitary tower yet remains. 





The remainder of my notes will form another | 


| article. 
| A MEMBER OF THE OxFrorD ARCHITECTURAL 
Society. 





CHARACTER IN BUILDING.* 





Ir it were desired to provide a series of) 
puzzles for those who may come after us in 
Britain, scarcely anything better could be devised 
than the curious fancies prevailing in the fashions 
of a large proportion of our buildings, in which | 
the desire to follow in those lines which lead to 
“ business’ has misdirected their designers, and 
robbed their works of that essential element, 
character, without which our art becomes weak 
in the present, and of little worth for the 
future. 

Character in works of art, as in their producer, 
man, is that which most gives individuality ; 
and as the character is high or low, interesting 
or dull, lifts or depresses each above or below 
the average mark of ordinary humanity, or of 
every-day design. 

Character in architecture may be entirely 
independent of style, decoration, or material ; 
but, on the other hand, the judicious selection 
or treatment of these may be made to conduce 
essentially to the character desired; while a 
fashion of adopting one style, or class of styles, 
for buildings of all uses, tends directly to debar 
the artist from sources of character in his works, 
which independence of choice would place at his 
command. 

Character, again, may be quite apart from 
such qualities as are expressed by the terms 
beautiful, grand, elegant, and the like, since the 
qualities these express may be justly attributed 
to works which can with equal justice bo pro- 
nounced very deficient in real character. 

It may be perfectly consonant with the true 
character of a building that beauty or that 
elegance should pervade its features; and yet 
again these qualities may be felt as very agree- 
ably presented to the eye of the spectator, while 
he can discover nothing to give him an idea of 
any special aim in a design; and such special 
aim successfully attained and indicated is that 
which alone will really make a building charac- 
teristic. 

I do not, as you will see, mean such an aim as 
that simply of making a building beautifal, or | 
even grand, but the purpose of deducing from 
all the circamstances attending the prodaction 
of a design—the general form, arrangement of, 
parts, measure of enrichments, and style of) 
finish—which shall be most in accordance with 
the site, purpose, and cost of the building de- 
signed; and as respects such various points, 
and the due measure of their influence, I propose 

| now to speak. 

An independent exercise of judgment in selec- 
tion of style, in defiance of any prevailing 
|fashion, or even recognised custom, local or | 
| general, is a preliminary essential in the archi- 
tect who desires to give real character to his | 


step, in my opinion, is to find the absolute 
general form which his work must assume to 
meet the particular purpose of its production, 
and to do this in the most simple, direct, 
obvious, and, in most cases, the most economical 
way. 

N one, I think, will deny in words—although 
too many, alas! called architects do in design— 
that every class of buildings, and each individual 
of such class, demands from the true artist 
special treatment consistent with its use. Did 
this fact dwell with its due weight, however, in 
the minds of designers, we should not have to 
sigh over so many hybrids of design as we meet 
with, in museums like convents, hospitals like 
hotels, churches like theatres, and many like 
solecisms ; nor should we have to lament, as we 
must, for so many opportunities lost of giving 
new interest to our towns, and fresh life to our 
landscapes, by the production of works really 
marking their purpose by their form and 
treatment. 

I believe it is best to leave all thought of 
ultimate style out of sight in dealing in the first 
instance with the plan of a new work, unless, 
indeed, a style has been enjoined, or for some 
overwhelming reason obviously reqnired; and 
even then I would not allow its consideration 
more weight in respect of plan than so much as 


‘will prevent the adoption of a form flagrantly 


at variance with the essentials of the style pre- 
scribed ; since every style deserving that dis- 
tinctive title will be found to have so much of 
vitality in capable hands as to adapt itself, when 


well studied, to most of the many purposes of 


architecture with which we are conversant, and 
when so adapted affording often a piquant ex- 
ample in novelty of application as to use or of 
form as influenced by site. 

Out of the pale of our profession the idea is 
very common that a design which has been 
found to satisfy its requirements on one site will 
do so on another, and that it can be transferred 
again and again to new situations, and always 
be found suitable. The only case in which this 
holds true is that of houses built in rows, and 
with absolutely the same aspect ; and an alte- 
ration of aspect, in even a moderate degree, 
will prove the attempt abortive if, in the first 
instance, the designer has really considered all 
essential points in laying out his plan. 

In regard to isolated buildings of any kind, I 
question if a single case could be found in which 
such a transfer of design could work satisfac- 


‘torily, since it is all but impossible to find two 


instances of the requirements of accommodation, 
the aspect, the approaches, and the lines of view 
being the same, and under no other conditions 
can such a transfer be well made. 

With respect to character, as inflaenced by 
site, both the plan and sections of site should be 
allowed fall weight, and of course the points of 
approach and the aspects and points of prospect 
belong to the qnestion of plan. The simplest 
and most direct adaptation of the building plan 
to these will always be found to yield the best 
working basis for the superstructure ; and it is 
certain when, for special reasons (generally in- 
sufficient), it has been determined to work against 
these, which may be called the natural motives 
of plan, that in proceeding to raise the work in 
whatever style from this groundwork, difficulties 
will meet us in properly apportioning the more 
important apartments or divisions of our build- 
ing, whatever its class or purpose be. 

The peculiar sections of site affect secondarily 
the question of plan; and if individuality and 
force of character are to be preserved, these 


| must be dealt with not as matters to be arti- 


ficially masked or changed, bat to be met and 
welcomed, as giving opportunity for escaping 
from the trite and commonplace in design. Take 
such examples as Darham Cathedral, Tintern 
Abbey, Arundel Castle, and say whether they 
would not have lost vastly in their force and in- 
dividual character if, instead of adapting the 
to the greater or less varieties of level 


| works; and as a result of the too common lack | designs oer 
of such independence of thought we have at the | Presented by their sites, the ground had been 


| present day a number of meritorious designs in smoothed for them, and they had been con- 

one general, if even slightly varied, style, but | stracted on the sober every-day system of a dead 

which, with all their cleverness—and they evince | flat site. an p 

_much—fail to impress us with any idea of special No class of buildings better illustrate the 
value of adaptation to actual site than the 


character. 

Not first, however, though, in sequence from 
what I have just said, I have first named it, 
should the question of style be settled by the 
architect in beginning a design; the real first 


constructed. Nothing now exists but the stone | 
pulpit on the opposite side of the road, which | 
has been left a solitary relic, surrounded with a| 
wooden railing. It is supposed to have stood in | 


Medizeval castles of this country and the Kuro- 
pean Continent, since defence and not effect was 
their chief aim; but in gaining that they emi- 
nently realized the latter ; and whether in the 


the refectory, and was the “lectern” of the| 


“dining-room.” The interior forms an oriel, the 
roof being vaulted on eight delicate ribs. Some 
old houses near it have been also cleared away. 





British Isles, in Germany, Italy, or the Spanish 
* From a paper “On Characteristic Design in Archi- Peninsula, the lover of the bold in character 
| tecture,” by Mr. H. P. Horner, read at a meeting of and the picturesque in form will find no more 
| the Liverpoul Architectural Society. charming studies than are affurded by buildings 
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of what we may call the Fortified Domestic 


styles. 

I alladed to Durham Cathedral as an eccle- 
siastical example of what this principle of adap- 
tation gains for characteristic effect ; and I would 
add, that I hold it wise, wherever a site suggests 
such treatment, for the church designer to avail 
himeelf fully of the facilities presented, and I 
would cite the very successful example of the 
church on Halton-hill, near Runcorn, as a modern 
instance in point, and I can say from my own 
experience that no designs have ever seemed to 
me to grow so naturally under the hand as those 
which had to be fitted on such irregularities of 
surface section. 

I spoke of adaptation to site not only in the 
simplest and most direct, but also the most 





obvious way, and this I mean as applying to the 


form and proportion afford the first and best 
guide, and we shall look in vain, especially as 
regards interior effect, for any character so 
finely and truly marked as will be found in those 
structures in which this real basis of plan has, 
happily for the architect, been found possible to 
preserve. 

It must often be the case that this cannot be 
strictly done ; but still regularity of form, just- 
ness of proportion, and directness and simplicity 
of union or connexion (I mean either absolute ad- 
joinment or communication by passages) in all 
the principal parts of a design will be found 
most to conduce to distinctness and strength of 
character. This must be so if the points I have 
previously pressed with respect to site have 
been observed ; for supposing that it is true, as 





I am certain myself it is, that such adaptation 
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Susscriptions are still asked for by the ma- 
nagers of the Exploration Fund. The following 
statement of what has been paid for excavations 
and researches made in Rome during 1868 serves 
to show what has been done, as well as how the 
money has been experded :— 


’ Frances. 
Portion of the wall of Servius Tullius .............00000.-. 625 
Chambers of the Mamertine prison ............00.......00 853 
Foundations of the Porta Capena and pavement of 

Ea ea a er 828 
One of the chambers of the Piscina Publica ? ?......... 250 
Castellum Aquz of Trajan, near the Porta Capena.., 300 
Remains of the Aides Camenarum ?...................00000 225 
Mouth of the Aqua Appiaand course of the Specus... 125 
The source of the Aqua Appia ............ccscccceecceeeeees 125 
Reservoirs of Aqueduets in the same vineyard as the 

SII 5 ici ae viecced ivicovanjn<dadeatccepns-apeai 225 


spectator, as well as the designer of an archi- to site is a step towards securing characteristic 


really in a simple manner to the natural features from that of site, through plan, will most surely 
of its site, while these, as the directing causes, | lead a step onward in respect of character. 

may be in great measure unseen when the work _I may be met by objections on the ground of 
is completed, as we know is often done by plant- the picturesqueness of irregular structures, and 
ing and other devices. This, for the sake of of the limitation imposed by the small number of 





is often advanced of planting for the appearance arranged and proportioned plan, and it is no 
of shelter; the reality of this is a most desirable irregularity of their basis which gives them the 
aim, of course; but to clothe natural irrega- charm to which we give the title of the 
larities in foliage which seems only to give! picturesque, but the treatment of the termina- 
warmth or protection, is to sacrifice the pictu- tions upwards of their necessary constituent 
resque to the artificial,—as great a mistake as parts, often very materially assisted by that very 
can be made, but too often fallen into when the precision of plan (and by precision I do not 
completion of grounds or approaches is com- necessarily mean absolute symmetry) which may 
mitted, independently of the opinion or inten- be supposed inimical to such effect. 
tiou of the architect, to some so-called landscape, I would call your attention to the fact that 
gardener, who is not unlike, happily, some we many structures directly planned with the idea 
know of that class, a man of artistic taste and of securing effect by studied irregularity of plan 
feeling. prove utter failures as to this special aim, having 
I am sure that those professing that charming an appearance of fritter and flutter most dis- 
art who really appreciate the mutual gain from agreeable in so real and solid a thing as a 
well-associated architecture and landscape will building, and losing comfort and convenience of 
always be found anxious to work with, rather plan for the sake of an external character which 
than independently of, the architect ; and if this they do not secure. 
were always done many a failure in effect, many | _In treating, however concisely, of so large a 
a solecism in taste, many a contradiction in subject as I have undertaken to address you 
artistic character would be happily avoided. I upon, it seems impossible to avoid treading on 
repeat that the obvious causes of peculiar form ground which you have before traversed in com- 
in plan should, as far as possible, be kept pany with others, or perhaps with myself, and it 
visible in the completed work, if individual is in the nature of our Art that its important 
and forcible character are desired to be pre-| points of study, effect, consistency, reality, &c., 
served, overlap and intertwine with each other ; and you 
It is seldom that views of strict economy can will, considering this, be indulgent to me, I 
be safely lost sight of in any architectural pro- hope, if I cannot avuid repeating in a measure 
ject, even those vast and costly ones which seem things which I have said in some shape or 
to stand at the very antipodes of such repressive | manner before: not that I purposely shall do 
considerations; and, however real, substantial, so, but I am conscious of constantly touching or 
and lasting we aim to make our structure, waste- | passing the border of other cognate parts of our 
fulness even in these respects is a grave error; general subject. 
and thus I hold comes under view one other Those buildings in which absolute geometrical 
point on which, with respect to site, it is ever arrangement can be preserved gain greatly in 
best to aim at the preservation, as far as prac- dignity of character over such as must depart 
ticable, of all natural peculiarities. It is, of from it, and little argument will be needed on 
course, not always possible to avoid even costly this point if we but consider the impressions on 
displacement of what stands more or less in the our own minds of the cathedrals and other 
way of our particular aim, and especially shall ‘great churches of our own or other countries ; 
we find this the fact, as 1 can testify, in the not, of course, that greatness of scale does not 
case of extensions or additions to existing build- conduce to such impressions ; but still, even in 
ings; but wherever it is possible to save cost | moderately-sized—yes, even in small—buildings, 
by leaving undisturbed what even in a slight | such geometrical symmetry gives dignity and 
measure conduces to mark the natural character greatness of character, and no graver mistake 
of a site, such economy of labour will be more ‘can be made in works devoted to the solemn | 
than requited by the gain thus obtained in services of religion than aiming by a needlessly | 
natural and real effect ; and it would be well for | irregular form of plan to gain an effect of variety, | 
architects, in planning their buildings, to look | losing the opportunity of preserving a dignified 
forward as mach as possible to the probability of solemnity, which, as I have said, is consistent 
future enlargement, and so to place them with even with a very moderate scale, and giving in 
respect to the neighbouring natural objects as its place a character which is distracting, not 
to avoid, as far as may be, all risk of heavy and sobering, in its effects, and better fitted for a 
otherwise needless labour in the future. 'ball-room than a church—yes, or even than a 
I have said briefly what seems to me most theatre. 
applicable on this subject with regard to site, | 
and in leaving this part of the matter would | 
only add that, as regards approach, thecharacter| Yeovil Gas-meting.— A Yeovil gas-con- 
aimed at, as of seclusion, dignity, mere comfort, sumer says he entered a house at Michaelmas 
palatial display, or whatever else, the architect | last, and on discovering that there was some 


Should deal with his work so that it shall meet slight defect in the metre he resolved not to burn 


the spectator’s view in such direction and at | any gas for the whole of the quarter. This he 











such distance as shall best conduce to the main | adhered to, and during the whole of that period 
effect proposed; and I cannot say, in my own | he never lighted the gas once. Very recently, how- 
€xperience, that I have ever known a case in| ever, to his surprise, the collector of the com- 
which I have found a previous work afford any | pany presented to him a bill for upwards of 
sure guidance, so varied, so unlimited in variety, | 2,000 ft. of gas, consumed between Michaelmas 


tectural work. It is possible to adapt a building effect, the most direct derivation of solid form | 


real character, I believe, had better be avoided, regular figures suitable to plan, if such are to be | 
unless the natural features yielded to are of an adhered to; but my answer is, that many of the | 
unsightly or disagreeable character. The plea so-called irregular buildings grow from a strictly | 


| Other reservoirs of aqueducts, south of the Porta 


Maggiore; and the Specus Vetus on the Celian 323 

' Porta Trigemina, and pier of the Sublician bridge .... 125 

| Cave under the Palatine. Lupercal of Augustus? ... 141 

Porta Lateranensis, exterior ..........0..ccccececcsoccsenscee 125 

a aa eae 150 

Mausoleum of Augustus, original entrance............... 250 
Tempium Urbis Romae? doorway of the time of 
Hadrian, on the south side of SS. Cosmas et 

NaN: ties cont vutadvsah thauamubewatinnihs<aiky sutheininetebiocs 250 

Fr, 4,960 


At a recent meeting of the British Archmxo- 
logical Society of Rome Mr. Parker proceeded to 
give an explanation in detail of the objects pro- 
posed, and the results obtained by these excava- 
tions and fesearches during the first season. 

The exact site of the Porta Capena had long 
been a matter of dispute: volumes of learned 
dissertations have been written on the subject ; 
but no one had hit upon the real site. Some 
good antiquaries, the last of whom was Canina, 
had come nearer to it, but their nearest point 
was a hundred yards to the south of the actual 
site, The real site, that is the line where the 
Wall of Servius Tullius crosses the valley from 
the Coelian to the Aventine was first pointed out 
by Mr. Parker two years ago, but neither the 
Roman nor the German Archologists would 
agree toit. Yet inthis exact line it has now 
been found. Drawings and plans were shown to 
the meeting, exhibiting the actual sill of the 
gate with the raised footpaths on each side of it, 
and the pavement of the Via Appia between 
them, at the depth of nearly 30 ft. from the sur- 
face. One of the square towers of Servius 
Tullius, by the side of the gate, was also found, 
and drawings of it were shown. This part of 
the Wall of the Kings has also been excavated 
in three other places, and two of them are now 
left open for inspection. In these the members 
may stand upon the wall of tufa and see the 
arcades of two aqueducts, one on either side 
abutting against the wall. Mr. F. Gori, who was 
employed by Mr. Parker to superintend the works 
in his absence during the summer months, went 
down to Pompeii to compare the principal gate of 
that city with the principal gate of Rome. He 
found them exactly the same in every respect. 
The width of the road is only 8 ft. in both in- 
stances, and this is in accordance with the law of 
the Twelve Tables. 

The aqueduct of Trajan was carried on the 
same line as the older aqueduct across the valley, 
and his tall brick piers to carry his lofty arcade 
rest upon the Wall of the Kings. Several of these 
piers remain in their places in a mutilated state, 
and these were what first guided Mr. Parker to 
fix on this line. 

One of the reservoirs of Trajan, on the cliff 
of the Coclian, was excavated, and is left open 


| for the inspection of members; this was at one 


end of his lofty arcade; at the other end he 
built another reservoir on the site of the Piscina 
Publica, a portion of which has also been exca- 
vated, sufficient to show the signinumor cement to 
hold water, the certain sign of an aqueduct or 
reservoir; one of the seven chambers only has 
been excavated: the others being all alike, it 
would have been useless expense to do more. 
This is also left open for the inspection of mem- 
bers. Various other particulars respecting the 
buildings in the first Regio called after the Porta 
Capena were given by Mr. Parker, the site of 
which may now be fixed with probability. The 
idea of the Roman antiquaries that the Porta 
Capena was at the junction of the Via Latina 
with the Via Appia near the Church of S. 
Cesareo, and that this Regio extended outside 
of the walls is now shown to be erroneous; the 








are the natural circumstances which we have to | and Christmas, although he was able to furnish 
Consider and adapt our work to in respect of | the most abundant evidence that he had never 
“pproach and aspect. used the gas, and that the metre was in exactly 

As regards Plan, that well-defined foundation | the same state as when he took possession of 


length of the Regio from the Porta Capena to 
the Porta di S. Sebastiano is just a mile, and the 
number of 2.211 ft. contained in the Regio ac- 
cording to the Regionaries will not admit ofa 





from which our work gains its primary vertical | the house. It is to be feared that Yeovil is not the 
Outline and sections, the geometrical relations of | only place where this sort of gas-meting occurs. 





greater length. 
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CABINET MAKERS OF LONDON. 


Your correspondent, Mr. Warren, in a recent 
number, protests against the charge of incom- 
petency brought by the Marquis of Bute against 
the cabinet-makers of London, and endeavours 
to fix the stigma on the foremen only, who, he 
says, are often selected for other qualities than 
those which tend to promote good workmanship ; 
and further insists that until we have a system 
of industrial partnerships we cannot expect 
much improvement. Having for some years 
filled the positions of journeyman, foreman, and 
master cabinet-maker in London, up to very 
recent times, I should like to say a few words on 
the subject. 

In the first place, your correspondent appears 
to me to fall into the very common error of 
supposing that his little world is all the world. 
He is evidently a man accustomed to work in a 


Of course, the rapid rate is the exception; bat 
if a man finds he can do it, and does it once or 
twice, a policy of hinderance is adopted by the 
master to keep his wages down, which often ends 
by his starting for himself. And this is very easy. 
He can rent a workshop or room at some two or 
three shillings a week, and can buy a bench for 
a dozen shillings. With a sovereign or thirty 
| shillings he can buy materials enough at the 
| timber-yard to make his first job, which, when 
completed, he hawks about in cart or barrow 
round to the various warehouses or shops, until 
he sells it; it may be for its value, or it may 
inot: he has to take just as much as he can 
| induce the warehouseman or shopkeeper to give. 
If the workman is of an imaginative temperament, 
_he may make a new kind of furniture, or vary 
| an old form so as to givea freshness to his work. 





This will enable him to sell fora little while, but 
|in a short time other makers see it and copy, 


pretensions to taste, declare, as some friends of 
my own did to me last week, that they would 
never buy another piece of ordinary furniture ; 
and let there be a demand for good designs as 
well as for good workmen to execute them, and 
I have no doubt whatever that both will soon 
be forthcoming. Let them avoid the great 
advertising shops, who sell the work made under 
the circumstances which I have described, and 
mostly that only ; let them avoid them as they 
would the plague (for they are a plague in an 
artistic sense), and I shall then have hopes of 
my countrymen. In the past and present, show 
and glitter reign supreme ;—I had almost said 
in everything, physical and moral. Let the 
qualities of fitness and goodness take their place ; 
let our schools of art be multiplied and liberally 
supported ; and above all let there be established 
without delay trade schools for the young, in 
which the neophyte may be introduced to the 


good, perhaps (and more than likely) one of the and it becomes a neck-and-neck race who can | theory of construction as well as that of decora- 


best, West-end shops, where every jo 
a supplied design, and seldom repeated; where 
the work is either done day-work or valued at 
book price, and with such work as he mentions 
an addition of a considerable per-centage above 
book price. But he forgets that not one- 
twentieth, nay, nor one fiftieth, of the work 
produced in London is made in such shops as 
these. Let him take a walk through the town, 


another new thing, and for a time he is able to | 
live, till, if he is fortunate and careful, and with 

premiums from apprentices, &c., he is able to) 

‘avoid the wholesale warehouses, who cut his) 

| prices down to starvation, and does as they do— ! 

| visits the country shops, and takes orders direct. 

| Bat as these customers almost invariably require 

| credit, it is uphill work. He cannot buy a stock 


and set down as he passes the number of | of timber to be thoroughly seasoned before being 
furniture-shops in which he finds really good | made up, and has to get his supplies direct from 


work against those in which he sees nothing but | 
scamp work, and I am sure he will be convinced | 
of this. For it must be borne in mind that of | 
ordinary furniture we import none from other | 
countries. Then where is it made? In London. | 
London is the great furniture manufactory for 

the empire. Round and about Tottenham-court 

road, Paddington, Clerkenwell, Bethnal-green, 

Shoreditch, Hoxton, and part of Islington, are | 
the localities where the great bulk of the work 

is produced. Here you will find workshops, the 

number of whose occupants vary from as high 

as twenty down to the solitary individual work- | 
man, who, as he often says, likes his liberty and 
cannot bear the restraint of a big shop. In these 
places each man has his speciality, to which, in | 
most cases, he rigidly adheres. The one kind 

of article he begins to make in his youth, he 

continues through his life, and so he comes to be | 
not a cabinetmaker really, but a wardrobe, or a 
sideboard, or a cheffonier, or a table, or a chair, | 
or sofa, or a drawer maker, and so on, through all , 
the various articles in use. And in many cases | 
the labour is even more subdivided than this: for 
instance, take a Davenport. The action, as the, 
rising part is usually called, is made by one man, 
the desk part by another, and the pedestal con- 
taining thecupboard ordrawers by a third, besides 
the carving, which makes a fourth or fifth. Again, | 


the men who work mahogany seldom use rose- | ag 


wood or walnut wood. Deal bedroom furniture 
is a branch of the trade quite apart from the 
rest, aud is as much subdivided as the others. 
Sideboards and cheffoniers are made by as 
many men as there are varieties of goods. | 
Workshops, too, are divided into two classes—_ 
frame shops and carcass shops, frames being 
such as chairs and sofas; carcasses such as 
wardrobes, sideboards, &c. ; and these two classes 
of goods are seldom or never made in one shop. 
All this work is invariably made by the piece, | 


_ into two classes,—those who rough out the work, 


_ differing in a very small degree from the style to 


the retail yards, and make it up at once; so that 
the work is scarcely put together before it parts 
by shrinking, and requires to be repaired. 

To counteract this evil he uses as littie wood 
in the job as possible ; and it used to be a stand- 
ing joke that the work required to have a big 


stone fastened to it to prevent it being blown 


away, so light were the carcasses. 

If carving has to be used to decorate the 
article, it is supplied by the wood-carver, who, 
like the cabinet-maker, has a workshop with 
workmen and apprentices. This carving is done 
at so much per set. It may be appropriate, or 
it may not. There it is. If the cabinet-maker 


| finds it sells well, he adopts it, and produces the 


pattern ad injinitum. Other cabinet-makers 

also buy, and with quite a different style of 

carcass attached, the article is offered for sale. 
These carvers also are as journeymen divided 


called bowsters, and those who finish, called 
finishers. These men, in forty-nine cases out 
of fifty, could not design a very simple ornament 


which they have been used. The master is 
sometimes able to use his pencil a little, but not 
always, and there are some now in business who 
have been tolerably successful on patterns, on 
which they have worked since they began years 
o. But even among those who can draw at 
all, the element of design is so wanting, their 
ignorance of natural forms is so great, that even | 


when they produce flowers or fruit, it is impos- | 


sible to determine to what order or genus they | 
belong; and I have frequently, when asked the | 
question, replied that I knew of nothing in| 
nature like them, and that I usually called them | 
carvers’ fruit. 

There was a man, a German, who received a 
tolerably good artistic education at the King’s 
School in Munich, who afterwards came hither, 


the price paid being just as littleas the employer and worked as a wood-carver, and ] have no 
can get the men todo them for. And as boys’ doubt that that man has made more designs for 
labour soon becomes valuable, the master takes wood-carving during the last fifteen years than 
as many apprentices as he can get, especially if, have been made by all the other carvers put 
they bring a premium, though only a very small , together. For if he was hard up, as he some- 
one, as 5/., which is a very common sum to pay; times was through drink, he would soon sketch 
and he will think himself extremely fortunate if off a number of designs in various styles, al! 
he obtains 501. to 801. with a boy, as I have workable, and these he would sell to the master 
known foolish parents and guardians pay to carvers, who were themselves unable to design. 
masters, many of whom date their success This was quite a godsend to the carvers. I 
in life to the advent of such a premium. jhave seen that man’s designs in every town 
In many shops the boys, though paid a fixed in England, Scotlaud, and Ireland, in which I 
wage, are put to taskwork, a certain minimum have been; and in India and Australia they are 
quantity of a minimum quality being required of | frequently to be met with. 
them, any additional quantity done beyond | I have entered thus into details, because I 
which may increase the pocket-money. The | believe that it is only by a thorough exposé of 
wages which these boys earn when they become the whole business, that the public will be able 
men varies as their speed in producing. I have | to understand why they do not get better furni- 
seen a man make two chests of five drawerseach, ture. At the present time I am thoroughly con- 
in mahogany, with all partitions, beads, locks, vinced that the majority of the workmen are quite 
&c. complete, in a week, at the price of 30s. each | incapable of producing better; and that if better 
for his labour, while another working along-|be required they must be educated up to it. 
side on the same work could not complete This will, of course, take time; buat the public 
one in less than nine days. Again, one have only to determine that they will no longer 
man will make the carcasses of two large- be satisfied with the results of the very dis- 
shaped cheffoniers in walnut or rosewood, organized system at present obtaining, to set the 
in a week, at a price of 25s. to 30s. each, ball rolling in the right direction. Let artists 


b is made to | produce at the lowest price. He may then devise | tion, and I have no doubt both complaints and 


protests will then become things of the past. 
E. G. 





THE RISK OF WINDERS. 

GALWEY Vv. CHARING CROSS HOTEL COMPANY, 

THIS was an action brought in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Westminster, by a gentleman, in 
consequence of his wife having broken her leg 
by falling down a staircase in the Charing Cross 
Hotel. The stairs in question are called the 
“ Second Visitors’ Stairs.” They are 5 ft. wide, 
with 12in. treads and 6 in. risers, and at the 
quarter-spaces there are winders 4} in. wide in 
their narrowest parts. The handrail is carried 
by balusters let into the ends of the steps. It 
was contended by the plaintiff that the winders 
were a source of danger, for which the defend- 
ants were liable, and the damages were laid at 
1,7601. The plaintiff’s counsel read medical 
evidence taken in Dublin, to the effect that Mrs. 
Galwey was injured for life, and that the fracture 
was of a very bad description, known as “ Pott’s 
fracture.” Mr. Galwey, jun., Mr. E. Nash, Mr. 
E. Roberts, and Mr. E. Tasker were called 
to show that the winders were dangerous, and 
that there was not sufficient light when the acci- 


dent occurred. They all admitted, however, that 


they had frequently used winders in their own 
practice. For the defence it was shown that 
nearly 300,000 persons had visited the hotel 
since its opening, and that about 150 servants 
were there employed, but that no complaint had 
ever been made of the stairs. Mr. E. M. Barry 


‘and Professor Kerr stated that the stairs are in 


every way safe, and such as are ordinarily con- 
structed; that they are lighted by a skylight 


‘over the well-hole, and eleven windows besides 


borrowed lights, and that though they are neces- 


sarily darker at the bottom than the top, there 
‘is no such deficiency of light as to cause danger. 


The following members of the profession were 
in attendance to support this view, but were not 
called:—Mr. T. H. Wyatt, Professor Hayter 
Lewis, Mr. Clifton, and Mr. Marrable. Mr. P. 
C. Hardwick was prevented from attending in 
consequence of a recent accident. Mr. Piucknett 
and several practical witnesses were also called. 
As regards the medical evidence, Mr. Hancock, 
senior surgeon of Charing Cross Hospital, and 
Mr. Lee stated that the injury had been exag- 
gerated, that it was not “ Pott’s fracture,” and 
that in their opinion Mrs. Galwey would soon be 
as well as she had ever been. 

Mr. Justice Lush told the jury that if they 
thought the company guilty of negligence, the 
verdict should be for the plaintiff, with proper 
damages ; but that there was such a thing as 
plaintiff’s negligence. The company had a 
right to expect ordinary care and caution from 
those who used their premises, and ought not to 
be punished for their negligence. 

The jury withdrew for a short time, and found 
a verdict for the defendants. 

The counsel engaged were Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., 
Mr. McIntyre, and Mr. Griffiths, for the plaintiff ; 
Mr. O'Malley, Q.C., Mr. Thesiger, and Mr. 
Lanyon for the defendants. 








Malvern College.—The Council’s annual 
report states that application has been made to 
the Malvern College Building Company to build 
one or more boarding-houses for the College, and 
to this the company have assented. It appears 
that 34,0001. have already been expended in 
buildings, besides 34,0001. on the College. During 
the past year the number of pupils has increased 





while another would take ten days to make one, ' and architects, as well as others who have any 


from 130 to 170. 
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THE FIRE-PROOF PROPERTIES OF 
ASPHALTE.* 


We have before us a communication recently 
made to the French Société des Ingénieurs 
Civils by MM. Flachat and Noisette, detailing 
experiments made by them to ascertain the 
extent of the fire-proof properties of asphalte. 
They relate that five fires having occurred in 
different buildings that contained asphalte 
flooring, in which all the floors and other wood- 
work were destroyed except that covered with 
the asphalte, it occurred to them that this 
material, hitherto only used as a flooring on 
which to store oats over stables, could be further 
utilized as a fire-proof material. In each in- 
stance the fires mentioned were arrested at the 
story laid in with asphalte, whether it covered 
the stables on the ground floor, or had been used 
on the upper floor of the granaries above them. 
The asphalte in some portion of its thickness 
softened or liquefied by the fire, but when help 
arrived and it was covered with water, it har- 
dened again and returned to its original con- 
dition. The wood shafts which communicated 
from floor to floor were in each case sources of 
extra damage, a fact that leads to the i 
of a fire-proof material for this part of such 


round about the grille; but in less than a quarter 
of an hour the fire became powerless to pierce 
it, and gradually went out. 

The authors of the experiments next consider 
the price, weight, duration, and appropriateness 
of the different materials as floorings for large 
granaries, with stables below them. Portland 
cement they price at 3 francs the square métre ; 
béton Coignet at 2 francs 80 centimes. Both of 
these have the drawback of yielding a dust that 
is pernicious in its effects upon the horses’ teeth. 
The plaster costs but 95 centimes the square 
métre, but it labours under the disadvantages of 
prolonged desiccation, is not so durable,’ and | 
yields a dust that is bad for the forage, and ren- 
ders it unfii for the storage of oats; and neither 
of these articles adapts itself to the shrinkage 
of the boards of the floor. The asphalte upon 
the burnt earth they price at 2 francs 90 cen- 
times, and consider that its surface is suitable 
for the storage of both grain and forage; that it 
adapts itself to the deformation of the flooring ; 
that it is dry, and can be washed; and, in 
case of fire, beyond either of the other materials, 
would be serviceable in preventing water from 
filtering through the boards, and destroying 





row of workmen’s dwellings at Seyssel, where a 
bed of asphalte completely preserved the floor, 
with the ceiling below it, notwithstanding that 
the furniture standing upon it was consumed. 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS REPORT ON 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


As already noted, the report of the committee 
appointed at a conference held at the Society of 
Arts, in January, 1868, on Technical Education, 
has been published (by Bell & Daldy). The 
report is too long for us to give any compre- 
hensive abstract of it; but we quote some of its 
conclusions :— 


_ *(a.) For the purposes of discussion, technical educa- 
tion should be deemed to exclude the manual instruction 
in arts and manufactures which is given in the workshop. 

(6.) That the term ‘technical education’ is understoc 
by the sub-committee to mean general instruction in tho 
sciences the principles of which are applicable to vario 
employments of life. 

(e.) That technical instruction, as defined above, should 
not, asa rule, be given in separate professional instituti 
but in institutions established for general education. 

(4.) That, with a view to the development of a system 
of scientific education, it is desirable that schools be 
established having for their main object the teaching of 


od 
3e 
us 


ous, 





| grain garnered in stories below it. 
Additional experiments were made by the 





structures for the fature. 


The first experiments detailed were made in members of the Conseil d’Administration and | 


the workshops of the Compagnie des Omnibus. 
Five tables, covered with white deal of 0,027 
millimetres in thickness, resting upon four feet, 
about 1 métre in height, were coated with the 
following materials :—Ilst. Asphalte from the 
stores of the Compagnie Générale des Asphaltes, 


of 15 millimétres in thickness; 2nd. Plaster of was applied to one of them, as in the other - 


30 millimétres in thickness; 3rd. Béton Coignet 
of 40 millimétres in thickness; 4th. Portland 
cement of 25 millimétres in thickness; 5th. 
Asphalte of the same nature and thickness of 


Compagnie des Omnibus, in the presence of 


chiefs of the Corps des Sapeurs Pompiers de la 
Ville, and other interested persons, in the court 
of the depdt at Montmartre. Two tables were 
| prepared as before, and covered with a bed of 
/asphalte of 15 millimétres laid upon one of the 
' terre 4 fowr of 25 millimétres in thickness. Fire 


investigations, for an hour and a quarter; and 
there was a brisk wind blowing upon it. The 
softening of the asphalte, the vaporation of the 
essential oils it contained, the eruption of little 


science as a mental discipline. These science schools 

should prepare some youths for the higher courses of a 
college, and other less ambitious pupils for their profes- 
| sional pupilage, 


(e.) That the subject of secondary instruction having 
been reported upon ably and deliberately by the Schools 
| Inquiry Commission, the Committee do not feel it neces- 

sary to enter into the details of this subject, while they 
| desure emphatically to express their opinion of the neces- 
| sity for the introduction of scientific teaching in all 
secondary schools, 
(f.) That it is desirable that the higher scientific instruc- 
tion should be tested by public examinations, and that the 
oficiency of persons who pass these examinations should 
certified by diploma, 

(g.) That the preparation for the businesses considered 
by the Committee is not suflicient until due scientific in- 
struction has been followed by practical pupilage in efficient 


orks, 
(h.) The Committee recommend employers of labour 


No. 1 spread upon a bed of baked earth 25 milli- jets of white vapour, all proceeded as before; and others in the habit of taking pupils, apprentices, and 


métres in thickness. Table No. 1 received the 
contents of two grilles of incandescent charcoal, 


were removed 
e 


| and when the cinders and débris 
‘it was found that the slight thickness of th 


clerks, to give the preference as far as possible to those 
adducing evidence of the possession of adequate instruc- 
tion in the sciences applicable respectively to their pro- 


upon which groundwork wood was piled and | asphalte that had been altered by the fire formed fessions or occupations.” 


supplied afresh, till the fire had burnt for an a crust over the rest that quite protected it. | 


The reporters are of opinion that it is desirable 


hour and three quarters, during which time no This was lifted up and the earth below un-' that Government, colleges, and the leading civil 
indication of the fire communicating with the covered, which was found unaltered in any and mechanical engineers, architects, merchants, 
planks below the coating of asphalte appeared. particular, and the planks below this were ghip-owners, chemists, manufacturers, and agri- 
On the removal of the fire it was found that the so little affected by the intense heat that had culturists, should encourage systematic scientific 
asphalte had liquified towards the centre, and been raging about them that the hand could jnstruction by certain specific measures set forth 


is coloured the plank below it, which was also 


be kept upon them. The upper surface of 


in the report; the Government, for example, by 


slightly carbonized to a thickness of from 1 to 3 the asphalte, although deprived of some of aiding in the establishment of science-teaching 


millimétres. 


The experimentalists considered its essential oil, was not so altered but that jin schools, colleges, and universities; by pro- 


it was proved that a bed of asphalte 0,015 on cooling it returned to its former degree viding free libraries, night classes, and prizes 


millimétres thick preserved the planks from 


of hardness. The fire was lighted under, 


for workmen, &c.; and professional men and 


ignition for an hour and a half. Whether it the other table, and was soon at work upon the others by creating scholarships, and recognising 
would do so for an indefinite period after fusion joists of the boards and upon their lower sur- and privileging diplomas, &c. 


and the exhaustion of the combustible vapours face; but not being able to ascend through the | 
the technical education of those who are pro- 


contained within it, has yet to be ascertained. 


hermetically sealed planks of the bed of asphalte 


The report reserves for separate consideration 


A similar proceeding upon the second and above, it remained inactive ; and when the feet ducers of works of fine or decorative art, or 
third tables showed that the plaster and Coignet’s of the table were consumed, the top sank down, directors of art manufactures. The Committee 
concrete had perfectly preserved the planks from and put out its own fire, and that upon the are of opinion that :— 


fire. The water contained in the last-mentioned 


hearth below it at the same time. The last) 


* Provision should be made for the teaching of drawing 


was transformed into vapour, with severalsuper- experiment was but areproduction of a fact first jn all schools, primary and secondary, as a branch of 


ficial explosions, which caused a slight reduction 
in the thickness of the concrete, but no further 
damage. 

The coating of cement in the fourth experi- 


observed in a conflagration at the asphalte works 
at Seyesel. A cauldron, one of eight, full of 
| bitumen, cracked, and this inflammable matter, 
escaping on to the hearth, caught fire. The 


ment, like that just mentioned, altered in some flames began to lick the joists and beams of 
places by explosions arising from the water it the floor above. As it happened that the upper 
Contained. The cracks were larger here, owing floor was intended to receive heaps of asphalte 
to the thickness being less, 25 millimatres dast, which would have filtered through the 
instead of 40, The planks below it were planks after the heat below had caused them to 
carbonized where the heat was most intense. shrink, the floor had been covered, at the instance 








The fifth experiment gave a most satisfactory 
result. The fire was renewed twice, and pro- 
longed for an hour anda half. When the ashes 
were cleared away, and the asphalte cooled by 
water, it was found that it retained its toughness, 
that its thickness was not sensibly diminished, 
that the burnt earth remained intact,and that the 
planking was as completely preserved as ander 
the plitre and béton Coignet. In all the experi- 
ments the fires were more intense than they 
could be in a conflagration; and the results 
show that the obstacles the several coatings 
present to the progress of the flames, would give 
the necessary time to obtain help after the dis- 
covery of a disaster. 

Another experiment was made to ascertain 
the combustibility of asphalte. Some fragments 
of it were placed in a brazier of burning char- 
coal, open to the air on all sides. A certain 
amount of gaseous matters was burnt, and an 
mconsiderable amount of the asphalte melted 








* Note descriptive des E. 
Eugéne Flachat et Noisette sur 
— sur les Planchers des Magasins et Greniers pour 

mpécher la Propagation de lIncendie, Extrait des 


ériences faites par MM. 
‘Application de I’ Asphalte 


of M. Malo, with sheets of strong grey paper, 
and a layer of bituminous mastic laid over 
it. This imprisoned the flames, and would 
have kept them powerless but for the circum- 
stance that it did not extend over the whole 
floor. The flames, making their way from joist 
to joist, came at last to the unprotected place, 
and the roof was soon ina blaze. The firemen 
played upon the roof, without much result, for 
the fire from the basement fed that above; till 
at last the beams of the floor carbonized gave 
way, and the floor sank, carrying with it the 
bed of asphalte, which extinguished the fire 
instantly. 

The Compagnie des Omnibus have adopted 
the asphalte and earthen flooring for their 
granaries when they are of wood. Where iron 
is used, the intervals will be filled with ‘plaster 
in the Italian manner, and the earth and 
asphalte laid over the plaster. The authors of 
the communication recommend this mode of 
flooring for all industrial establishments and 
magazines containing combustibles. Private 
houses, they say, might apply the asphalte 
between the joists under the boards. They 


general education, in order to train the eye and hand, and 
in order to cultivate habits of observation, It is essential 
that drawing should be part of the regular school course, 
and not an extra lesson; and, further, that it should be 
taught intelligently, not from mere copies, but from real 
objects. 

Lhe art-workman needs, in addition to a power of free- 
hand drawing, an acquaintance with geometrical drawing, 
in order that he may be able to execute work correctly, in 
accordance with the designs of the artist who directs him. 

For artists, designers, and directors of art manufac- 
turers, the education should be a liberal one, in order that 
they may understand the feelings of those on whom they 
desire to make an impression, 
also be, to some extent, scientific, in order that they may 
have a knowledge of cape ate pone of the materials they 
employ, and be able to adapt those materials to the struc- 
ture of the objects produced, and those objects to the 
uses for which they are intended. 

itis desirable, both for the artist workmen and for those 
engaged in the highest branches of art, that opportunity 
should be given, by access to museums and to evening 
classes, for the stady both of the theory and history of 
art 


Their education should 


Your Committee are of opinion that the universities 
may render great service to the technical education of 
those engaged in artistic ——— by the recognition of 
art as au element in general education, and by professorial 
lectures, Some steps in this direction have been taken, 
by the regulations attaching importance to drawing in the 
local examinations; but your Committee would gladly see 
the practice carried further, and applied to the higher 
stages of academical education. They cannot doubt that 
the study of works of ancient and modern art would have 
a tendency, in connexion with literature, to diffuse culture 
throughout the nation, and to raise the standard of 
education.” 

The report is signed W. Hawes, Chairman of 
the Sub-committee; and P. Le Neve Foster, 


Secretary. 


Preparing for Earthquakes.—A Califor- 
nian has applied for a patent for an earthquake- 











Mémoires de la Société des Ingéuieurs Civils. 


give particulars of a fire which broke out in a 


proof chimney. 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 


Ar the Royal Institution on Friday evening, the 
5th, Mr. Jas. Fergusson, F.R.8., lectured “OnTree 
and Serpent Worship, as exemplified by recently 
discovered Indian Monuments.” In the course 
of his discourse he called attention to drawing 
and photographs of parts of three temples in 
different parts of India, especially that of Sanchi, 
whereon trees and snakes were largely sculptured. 
He said that Buddha was born of royal parents 
in the year 623 B.C., in a district at the foot 
of the Himalayas; he had a happy childhood 
and a happy marriage, but, being struck with 
the miseries of humanity, he resolved to reform 
society, and, leaving his home and friends, he 
spent six years in secluded prayer and thought, 
at the foot of a tree which is called to this day 
the “tree of knowledge.” There he preached 
and made many converts, till, in the year 
543 B.C., he died, at the age of 80. Buddhism 
was afterwards sometimes favoured and some- 
times persecuted, till, in the year 250 B.C., 
Asoka did for Buddhism what Constantine did 
for Christianity, and made it the state religion, 
after which it also spread rapidly in the 
countries surrounding India. At the present 
time there is probably not one single Baddhist 
in India, although this religion is prevalent in 
the neighbouring countries, and is followed by a 
very large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
earth. It is, therefore, interesting to inquire how 
these changes took place. India, more especially 
in its southern portion, was in very early times 
inhabited by the Turanian race. ‘Lhey were then 
conquered by an Aryan Sanscrit-speaking race, 
who mixed and intermarried with the Taranians, 
and planted the Vedic religion among the people. 


Finally, both the Vedic religion and the Aryan| A conference of trades unions is to be held in | 
| Birmingham in Jane next, and the following | metal working by the congenial home and 


gradually became corrupt, and then Buddha urged 
the natives to rise, and to drive out the Ayrans 
and their religion together. The Taranians 
are a building race, and this character distin- 
guishes them from the Aryans. Buddha seems 
to have revived the ancient religion of the 
country, and not to have started an entirely new 
one. It was not till after his days that the 
Turanian element gained the ascendency, which 
is probably the reason why no temple in India is 
older than the time of Asoka. This king erected 
pagodas, monasteries, and churches, the latter 
being very much like our own, with an altar, 
and a place for the choir, besides other re- 
semblances. The serpent, and sacred trees, and 
Bhudda are carved in most of these churches, 
one of the most remarkable of the temples being 
that of Sanchi, built about the year 200 B.C. 
There is evidence that, after a time, snake wor- 
ship became more prominent than Buddhism 
itself. As far as he could trace it, tree and ser- 
pent worship spread all over the world, wherever 
there is an underlying Taranian element in the 
population. In the opening chapters of Genesis, 
the “myth” which bas troubled many, is pro- 
bably a curse upon serpent worship. The brazen 
serpent, uplifted by Moses, is the first healing 
serpent on record, though there have been many 
since, even in Greece and Rome. Hezekiah is 
narrated to have turned the serpents out of the 
temples, and to have destroyed the groves; so it 
would appear that tree and serpent worship was 
then followed among the Jews, though the 
habit was looked upon as a backsliding by their 
priests. In Assyria, as shown by the monu- 
ments, tree worship was very common, but ser- 
pent worship was followed to a lesser extent. 
The Egyptians can hardly be said to have been 
Serpent worshippers, though the serpent is often 
used allegorically in their monuments; but the 
case was different among the ancient Greeks, 
who were of the Turanian and not the Aryan 
race. The Homeric myths, and most of the 
ancient traditions, give evidence of the preva- 
lence of this superstition ; the oracle at Delphi 
was pythonic; and at last the partial serpent 
worship of the Greeks spread to Rome, till tame 
snakes became so plentiful in the latter city that 
they werea nuisance. Wherever there is an un- 
derlying Turanian element in the population, there 
will traces of tree or serpent worship be found. 
he Germans in ancient times worshipped 
trees, and in Scandinavia, among the Finns and 
Laps, who are of Turanian origin, tree and 
Serpent worship is an important element in the 
religion. In Esthonia trees were worshipped 
down to a very late date, and some of the 
Prayers to them which are yet preserved show 
— the religion is evidently an offshoot of the 
oo" mythology. He thought there was a 
© evidence that tree and serpent worship 
once reached the North of Scotland, as indicated 





by ancient stones and legends, met with more 
especially in the Orkneys. In England only the 
faintest shadow of such a worship is found ; and 
if it came here it must have been introdaced by 
some southern route. What are possibly traces 
of it are found mostly in Wales and its borders. 
In Africa tree and serpent worship prevails 
largely at the present day, more especially at 
Dahomey, where it forms the sole or chief 
religion of the country, and where thousands of 
snakes are kept, all descended, it is said, from 
one primeval serpent. In parts of America, 
especially in Mexico, serpent worship was once 
common, and seems to have been of Turanian 
origin. In fact, remnants of this old religion 
Crop up everywhere, and are found nearly all 
over the world. Conjoined with it is found the 
custom of building up rude stones into cromlechs 
and circles. In India many of the tribes are build- 
ing cromlechs at the present day, just like those 
found so plentifully in Wales, Brittany, Southern 
Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, and nearly all over 
the world. Very recently an Indian officer, 
while breaking through some jangle in that 
country, came upon thirty or forty ancient 
cromlechs, and, strange to say, in company with 
them were twenty or more large rough stone 
crosses, evidently Christian; so he photographed 
the scene and sent home the pictures. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Tue Trades Union Commission have at length 
brought their labours to aclose. The report— 
which is understood to be not wholly unanimous 


secretary of the Association of Organized Trades 
of Sheffield, enclosing the following resolution, 
unanimously passed by that body :—“ That the 
delegates respectfully recommend the trade 
unionists of Sheffield to consider the importance 
and desirability of taking steps to establish 
Boards of Arbitration in their respective trades 
with as little delay as possible.” 





METAL WORK. 

MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue fourth ordinary meeting of the session 
was held in the Rooms of the Association, Lord’s 
Chambers, Corporation-street, on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 26th; the president, Mr. Isaac 
Blackwell, in the chair. After the election of 
members, and a discussion on the Architectural 
Education question, which was referred to the 
council, Mr. Angelo Tyler, of Birmingham, read 
the paper for the evening on “ Metal Work.” 
In the course of his remarks the author said,— 

From the Classic and Pre-classic periods the 
desire and power to treat works in metal 
artistically has continually been apparent, the 
vehicle of working varying according to the 
idiosyncrasy of the nation. Among the ancient 
Greeks we find the practice of working through 
the agency of sand-casting more prevalent, 
though it is probable that they equally excelled 
in hammered work. The civilized nations of the 
ancient East were undoubtedly great workers in 
the sheet metal; at least we may so infer if we 
take into consideration the skill in hammer- 
raising displayed by their descendants, which is 








—is agreed to, and will be published as soon as 
| practicable. 


indubitably of native growth. 
Coming more nearly to European history, we 
find a powerfal fostering and development of art- 


| teuive subjects have been selected as those on profitable market for the reception of Eastern 
which papers would be allowed to be read or methods of working and design existing amongst 
‘resolutions proposed :—1. Justification of trades | what I may call the Christian orientalism of 
unions. 2. Legislation of trades unions and the Early Byzantium. When I say Eastern methods 
commissioners’ report. 3. Trades unions, | of working, I mean the practice always extant of 
| political economy, and foreign competition. 4.|/rendering design subservient to facilities of 
| Reduction of the hours of labour beneficial to working, a practice which ,was eminently a 
the nation. 5. Limitation of the number of characteristic of Byzantine metal work. From 
apprentices. 6. Strikes and lock-outs; their | Byzantine metal work and its equally vigorous 
cause and effects. 7. The necessity of assimila-| Runic sister we have a varied character, cul- 
ting the Factory and Workshops Act of 1867. minating in the twelfth century to a peculiar 
8. How far will co-operative production and grace and beauty, though still carrying a barbaric 
industrial partnerships assist in settling the | tinge, inherent no doubt from the want of power 
conflicting interests of capital and labour. 9. | in the age to cull and develop, or at any rate 
The absolute necessity of trades unionists having | adhere to and perpetuate its Eastern peculiarity 
representatives at the meetings of the Social | of touch and expression until Western Eccle- 
Science Association. 10. Primary education. | siasticism gradually dominated, when we find 
1l. The best means to secure the direct re- the production of a crabbed Medivalism, as 
presentation of labour in the House of Commons. | shown in the metal work of the fourteenth, 
12. The necessity for working-class newspapers, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, meritorious in 
and the best means for their establishment. | some points, as must necessarily be on account 

A free labour deputation, from nearly all the of the protecting influences of a collegiate 


manufacturers.and merchants of Manchester and 
its vicinity recently presented an address, signed | 
by upwards of 300 of them, to a meeting of the | 
local building trades, held for the purpose. The 
address was of course in favour of free labour, 
which the Free Labour Society urged upon the 
attention of the builders, as an essential part of 
free trade. Mr. Alderman Bennet said, that 
unless the architects would specify machine- 


though circumscribed age. 

The extraordinary impetus given to art metal- 
working through the wonderful manipulating 
excellence and grace of design of the school of 
Ghiberti and Cellini has extended its civilizing 
inflaence to the present day; the present so- 
called Medieval revival (which, by the way, is 
more archeological than artistic) gradually 
becoming toned by its power, and yielding to its 


made bricks, builders were almost powerless in| mauy beauties, in spite of an interested manu- 
the matter. Thanks were given on the part of facture. I am of opinion that the principle 
the builders by Alderman Neill. A paragraph | involved in the single word revival is incorrect, 
was read from the operative masons’ fortnightly because obstructive, through setting up the idol 
report, stating that strikes existed at the present of a bygone merit as a goal of perfection: hence 
time among the masons in nearly forty towns, | we have our metal-workers ignoring the beautiful 
against the introduction of machine or quarry- in one style, to exalt it in another, developing 
worked stone, and that the masons were spend- | into spiral extravagances and jewelled deformi- 
ing nearly 5001. per fortnight, or upwards of | ties of design, instead of taking up the staff of 


12,0001. per annum, in fighting against ma- 
chinery. This is little less than madness. 

The eight hours’ law in America is now ac- 
knowledged by the Republican press to be a 
complete failure. The framers of the Act are 
said to be quite satisfied with the result of its 
trial. They threw out a bait just before an 
election, and the working-classes took it without 
suspicion. But although a law may say that 
eight hours shall constitate a day’s labour, it 
cannot regulate the rate of wages. Employers 
paid for eight hours, and no more, and the work- 
men were obliged to ask for the privilege of com- 





art metal progress as it fell from the decrepit 
hands of a yielding past, worse than slavishly 
imitating, because parodying, by idly adapting 
in iron the gold and silver work peculiarities of 
examples of the twelfth century, such as the Reli- 
quary of the Virgin, Aix la Chapelle. We have, 
amongst others, a fourteenth and fifteenth-cen- 
tury crocketed railing after examples unfortu- 
nately resuscitated by the late A. W. Pagin, in 
his moments of, let us hope, transition to pure 
and less bigoted art ; brightly polishing their work 
because it was a fifteenth or sixteenth century 
canon to do so, and in which they have been ably 
seconded by the rest of the Mediwval metal work 


leting the regular day. , 
Ths Landon Trades Council, through their se- 


cretary, Mr. G. Odger, are endeavouring to gain 
the co-operation of the various trade societies 
throughout the kingdom in their movement for 
the establishment of Boards of Arbitration for 
the settlement of trade disputes. Mr. Odger 


revival school, blossoming into maple and ivy- 
leaved productions,and religiously adhering to that 
most convenient, a cusped and traceried filling in. 
I do not see why we should ignore principles of 
manufacture, many of which were generated in 
Italy during the Cinquecento, and also are our, I 

Why exclude all 





hag just received a letter from Mr. Dronfield, think, modern advantages. 
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bronzing and parcel relief? Why so persistently 
exclude that most beautiful vehicle cast onchased 
surface? A most valuable medium is cast mal- 
leable on account of its non-oxidation, strength, 
and ductility ; and yet architects who will patro- 
nise common cast-iron because knownin Medieval 
times will purposely exclude cast malleable, 
because those interesting contemporaries of the 
swash-bucklers were in a state of ignorance as to 
its making. Amongst decorators (Mediaval re- 
vival) we find their guiding inspiration is the 
Byzantine herba benedicta, which is undergoing | 
some remarkable developments, parallel, I am | 
sorry to think, with some of the extraordinary | 
architecture of the day, which shows much more 

of licence engendered by an invention running» 
riot than a correct appreciation of true art. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


from the falling of cornices of houses owing to 
the decay of the stone or the plaster, and a few 
days ago one was very nearly rendered fatal. 
At the Place de la Concorde a portion of the 
cornice of the Hétel de Crillon fell upon the 
street with a loud crash, and was broken into a 
thousand pieces; owing to the early hour 
(8 a.m.) there were few passers by, but a pastry- 
cook’s boy had a narrow escape from destruction 
as the mass fell at his feet just as he was passing. 

The French association for preventing the 
abuse of tobacco has named the following 
officers for the year 1869:—MM. Blatin, presi- 
dent; Dr. Jules Guerin, first vice-president; Dr. 
Vernois, second ditto; Decroix, general secre- 
tary; Rassal, secretary of meetings ; Beaupré, | 








Dr. Joly was named president of honour. 

A frightful tornado passed over Paris on the | 
Ist of February. Several workmen were injured | 
by being blown off scaffolding, &c. The trains | 


referred to in reports of previous years. The 
latrines and urinals at the Western Heights, and 
some of those at the casemates in the citadel, are 
very objectionable ; their positions alone at the 
latter place being sufficient to render them go.” 
Woolwich is also favourably mentioned in the 
report as follows: —“ No sanitary changes, 
beyond those of a minor character, have been 
carried out during thejyear. The barrack accom- 
modation has nearly equalled that recom- 
mended by the Army Sanitary Committee. The 
accommodation for married soldiers is, in many 
instances, indifferent, and the condition of the 
brick cottages is said to be unsatisfactory in 
drainage and other respects.” In the Chatham 
district objections are made as to the site and con- 


secretary archivist ; Crivelli, foreign secretary ; | struction of someof the barracks. The buildings 


are said to be generally old, and not all in ac- 
cordance with modern views, although they may 
be improved by the alterations in progress. A 
few remarks of the Deputy Inspector General of 


Ar the ninth meeting of the present session of of the circular railway passing over the Auteuil | Hospitals may be worth quoting. 


this Society, held on Wednesday last, the secre- 


viaduct on the Seine were nearly shipwrecked : | 


As regards ventilation, in 1864 Dr. Fraser re- 


tary announced that the council had received one engine lost her chimney, which fell into the commended the more or less entire removal of 


thirteen sets of drawings in competition for the 
Students’ Prize; the subject being a design for 
a row of street-houses, to be executed in brick, 
with terra-cotta or ornamental tile decorations. 
The meeting then proceeded to the consideration 
of the proposed form of building contract (printed 
in our last number), the clauses being gone 
through seriatim. Various points of objection were 
raised, and amendments proposed, with refer- 
ence to several of the clauses, and an additional 
clause was adopted by the meeting, for insertion 
after the third clause of the original form, pro- 
viding that after the architect had furnished one 
complete set of copies of the drawings for the 
use of the contractor, the latter should be re- 
sponsible for furnishing all additional copies 
necessary for the use of the workmen or the 
sub contractors. Owing to shortness of time, 
the consideration of the form of contract 
was not carried further than up to the sixth 
clause, and no definite resolution was arrived at 
upon the subject, the further consideration of 
which was adjourned till such period as the 
Council of the Society should determine upon. 





SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Tue thirteenth exhibition of this society, now 
open in the Conduit-street Gallery. comprises 
454 pictures, contributed by 183 lady artists. It 
is a very agreeable collection, much superior to 
that of last year; and Miss Warren, Miss Adelaide 
Burgess, Miss Gastineau, the Misses Swift, 
Mrs. E. M. Ward, Madame Bodichon, Miss E. 
D’O. James, Mrs. J. W. Brown, Mrs. Lee 
Bridel!, Miss Margaret Rayner, Mrs. Roberton 
Blaine, Miss Stannard, and Miss Louisa Starr 
materially contribute to make it s0. Two 
special features of the exhibition are a dozen 
very clever drawings, by Miss Louise Rayner, 
of buildings in Chester; and sixteen by Mrs. 
Marrable, illustrating the Engadine, Switzerland. 
Two views of the Roseg Glacier, amongst the 
latter, are particularly good. 





PARIS. 

THE project of a law relative to the works at 
the heights of Trocadero has led to a slight dif- 
ference between the Corps [egislatif and M. 
Haussmann. The prefect of the Seine demands 
from the Chamber the small trifle of 132,0001. to 
pay for the earthwork. The Chamber replied 
that the inhabitants of Paris must pay for the 
whims of M. Haussmann, and that the depart- 
ments have nothing to do with them. At the 
Place du Chateau d’Eau, the new fountain pro- | 
ceeds but slowly, and the huge bill-stuck amphi- | 
theatre of hoarding is all that is to be seen after 
years of labour. Various are the conjectures 
daily put forth as to the future destination of 
the pile of buildings on the north of the place, 
called the Magazins Réunis, built by a company 
who took upon themselves to reimburse integrally 
to all purchasers of articles of whatever nature 
they might be—from a rat-trap to a Sévres vase 
—the sums laid out by them in their establish- 
ment. But they did not, preferring bankruptcy. | 
At the south side of the place a new monster 
shop, “ Pauvre Jacques,” has been located in a/| 
well-built and commodious pile. This is one of 
the monster honses of Paris which have been of | 
successful duration. Other houses worthy of the | 
site are being erected on the south-west side, so 
that the place will shortly be regularised. 


Accidents have frequently occurred in Paris | 


river and sank a boat. One of the open-roofed | 
carriages was stripped, to the great alarm of the | 
passengers. A horse was decapitated in the 
Rue de Vivienne by a fragment of metal plate 
which fell from the roof of a house into the 
street. 





ST. EDMUND’S CHURCH, RIBY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Tuts church has undergone a complete trans- | 
formation; those who remember it in former 
days would hardly recognize the building now. 
The interesting portions of the ancient fourteenth 
century church which remained were the centre 
tower, the walls of which battered considerably ; 
the transept, and nave, with a good arcade. The 
original chancel had been replaced by a wretched 
structure, with round-headed windows, and 
otherwise entirely devoid of architectural cha- 
racter. The north aisle of the nave had been 
similarly treated. The transepts and chancel 
had been cut off from the nave, and were never 
used for divine service. The nave was filled with 
high square pews, and a ponderous pulpit and 
desk were piled against the screen, which divided 
the nave from the eastern portion. 

By the munificence of Mr. George Tomline, 
M.P., this state of things has been completely 
changed. The modern chancel has given place 
to a new one, designed in the Decorated style. 
The interior has three bays of groining, springing 
from triple vaulting shafts. ‘The ribs and bosses 
are of Ancaster stone, and the groins filled in 
with chalk, banded by courses of Ancaster stone. 
The east end has a triplet window, and the sides 
are lighted by couplet windows, with traceried 
heads. The chancel is fitted up with oak stalls, 
and the walls are lined with oak, having an orna- 
mental brattishing. The tower has been groined, 
and the nave and all other parts are ashlared with 
Ancaster stone. The nave and transept ceilings 
are of polygonal form, with oak panels, divided 
by ribs and ornamental bosses. The nave is 
fitted up with oak open benches. The ancient 
portions of the church, which have been most 
carefally preserved and restored, are the centre 
tower and nave arcade, of good Decorated cha- | 
racter. In the north wall of the nave a very 
early Norman doorway had been embedded; it 
was not in situ, but had probably belonged to 
the original church. The works have been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, from the designs 
of Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A. The entire cost, amount- 
ing to about 5,0001., has been defrayed by Mr. 
George Tomline, M.P. | 








THE MILITARY STATIONS IN KENT. 


Tut Army Medical Department Report has 
just been issued. It appears from this report 
that, taken as a whole, the stations for depdt 
battalions appear tobe more healthy than those in 
the large seaport towns, dockyards, or London and 
Dublin; their mortality being in the year 1866, | 
866 ratio per 1,000 of strength, and the sick | 
43°10. As regards the army on the home| 
stations generally, fevers of an eruptive kind 
have not prevailed to any great extent. 

The medical and sanitary officers gave a 
favourable report of the South-eastern District 
and Shorncliffe Camp. Kespecting these the 
report says:—“ Nothing has transpired during 
the year affecting their sanitary condition to any 
material extent. The various defects connected 





| with the barrack buildings at Dover have been 


the partition wall separating the front and back 
rooms in Chatham barracks. The lavatories are, 
in his opinion, ill-drained, the floors not being 
sufliciently sloped, and, in consequence, always 
damp and sloppy. He recommends their recon- 


| struction on improved principles. He urges that 
, measures be adopted for providing acertain amount 
_of hot water weekly in every corps, especially in 
| winter, as a sanitary measure of importance in 
‘relation to cleanliness. The surgeon of the 


Royal Engineers pointed out that both the posi- 
tion and the construction of the latrines in the 
Royal Engineers’ barracks are objectionable, and 
recommends their reconstruction on modern prin- 
ciples, and their farther removal from the rooms. 
A part of this measure was in progress. Dr. 
Fraser suggests the entire removal of the school 
latrines from such objectionable proximity to the 
Female Hospital. The Milton barracks at 
Gravesend consist of brick-built huts, and are 
reported by the medical officer as very good in 
respect to position, construction, and arrange- 
ment. An ablution-room is attached to each 
hut. There is also an excellent bath-house, with 
separate baths. At Tilbury there is an ordinary 
ablution-room. An excellent bath-room has been 
built daring the year. At New Town Fort there 
is an ordinary ablution-room, but no bath-house. 
Bathing parades are not possible at this station. 
Ventilation has been improved at Tilbury and 
New Tavern Forts, by the erection of fresh air 
inlets, foul air outlet shafts, and warm air grates ; 
but the barracks at both places are old and ill- 
constructed. Intermittent fevers have, as usual, 
prevailed to a certain extent among the men 
stationed at Tilbury. The cause is, of course, 
the flat and marshy nature of the surrounding 
country. There has been no overcrowding, 
nor any defective ventilation or drainage, and 
no diseases attributable to such causes have 
occurred. 

Upon the whole, the military stations in Kent 
present favourable contrast, in a sauitary point 
of view, with many others in different parts of 
the kingdom. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


St. Wendron, Helston, Cornwall.—The church 
of St. Wendron, near Helston, has lately under- 
gone a restoration. The edifice is situated in one 
of the roughest parts of West Cornwall. Previously 
to its restoration, the roofs were in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. It was found necessary to pat 
new roofs to the nave and chancel, and the other 
roofs throughout the church have been opened 


| and repaired ; new copings and crosses have been 


added to the gables; some portion of the walling, 


‘including the nave-arcade, rebuilt; a vestry 


added; and the doors, windows, &c, repaired 
wherever necessary. In the place of the broken- 
down pews, open free seats have been provided 
throughout thechurch. Improvements have been 
effected in the chancel by the rearrangement of 
the step levels for the new tiled pavement; the 
raising of the east window, which will now allow 
of a new reredos at some future time; and by 
the marking off of the chancel from the nave 
and aisles with screens, now being decorated by 
the architect, Mr. J. D. Sedding, as also the 
boarded roof over the sacrarium. On un- 
covering the face of the wal!l in the north tran- 
sept, a series of holes with vccasional corbels 
were discovered at a unifurm height of about 
6 ft. from the floor, and it has been suggested, 
with some appearance of probability, that it was 
in this portion of the building that the stage 
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was erected periodically in Mediaeval times for 
the performance of miracle plays. It is well 
known the portrayal of religious mysteries was 
common in these parts; and there is in this 
church of 8t. Wendron one of the low recesses 
known by the name of Easter Sepulchres, where 
the figure of our Lord was placed on Good 
Friday at the hour of His death. The work of 
the restoration has been carried out by Messrs. 
Bone & Son, of Liskeard, builders, under the 
direction of Messrs. Edmond and John D. Sed- 
dine, of Penzance, architects. 

Rufjord.—The foundation-stone of St. Mary’s 
Church, Rafford, has been laid by Lady Arabella 
Fermor-Hesketh, with fall Masonic honoars. The 
new editice will occupy the place of the present 
church, of which the outer walls and roof alone 
are at present standing. It is to be in the Gothic 
style of architecture, and much larger than the 
old structure which it replaces. Messrs, Danson | 
& Davies, of Liverpool, are the architects of the 
new church; and Messrs. Sale & Harst, of South. | 
port, the contractors ; the brickwork having been | 
let to Mr. R. Gregory, also of the latter town. 

Ripon.—The choir of the cathedral has been 
re-opened. Since Jaly, 1862, the choir has been 
in the hands of the workmen, who have carried 
out the restorations under Mr. G. G. Scott; 
public worship, in the meantime, having been 
celebrated in the nave. In this interval the 
appearance of the choir has been greatly 
changed. The galleries which disfigured the 
aisles have been removed ; the whitewash has 

disappeared from the stonework ; the carved oak 
screeus of the aisles, and the canopies of the 
stalls, have had the ravages of time repaired ; 
the sedilia have been removed to the eastern- 
most bay of the chancel, south arcade; the 
whole of the choir and its aisles have been re- 
seat: d and re-floored,—the pavement within the 
chancel rails in a design of various coloured 
marbies ; the arcading behind the altar altered 
so as to harmonise with similar work in the 
aisles ; and the whole of the choir restored and 
beautified so as to make it correspond as nearly 
as possible with its original condition. The 
towers, which were previously in a very insecure 
condition, have been strengthened. In the 
transepts, and beneath the central tower, oak 
ceilings, panelled and relieved by desigus in 
colour, have been putin. The old ceiling of the 
nave as yet bas not been touched, but there is 
every probability of this portion of the edifice 
sharing in the work of restoration and embel- 
lishment. | 

Stulbridge.—The new tower of the parish | 
church has been formally opened. The tower 
has been built at the sole cost of the Rev. Henry 
Boucher, of Thornhill. The architect was Mr. 
Hicks, of Dorchester; and the builder, Mr. 
Green, of Blandford. 

Padiham, Lancashire.—The new church of 
St. Leonard which has just been completed is a 
stoue structure, desigued in the style which pre- 
vailed in the former part of the fifteenth | 
century. The plan consists of nave and nave 
aisles, Chancel and chancel aisles, north and 
south transepts, tower, south porch, and vestry. 
The tower rises to the height of 115 ft., finished 
by eight crecketed pinnacles, the centre ones 
being broken by large grotesques. Access is 
gained to the galleries in the transepts by 
spiral staircases in octagonal turrets. All the 
windows have tracery heads, with moulded 
jambs. The transept doorcase has carved 
spaudrels, and over the porch entrance is a 
carved bust of the patron saint. The church is 
lined internally with chiselled stone. The shafts | 
bearing the ornamental curved brackets of the | 
nave roof are supported by carved angels in | 
stone. The curved ribs of the chancel roof rest 
on blocks carved in representation of the twelve 
aposties. The benches have framed traceried 
ends. The choir seats have open traceried 
backs, the ends being carved ; those in front are | 
fnished with carved angels, in a sitting posture, | 
bearing musical instruments, The reredos is 
carved in Caen stone. Ten of the principal 
Windows are already filled with stained glass, 
all (except one by Messrs. Edmondson, of Man- 
chester ) being from the works of Mr. Wailes, of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. The lighting is effected 
by brass coronas suspended from the centre of 
the nave, and chancel arches furnished by 
Messrs, Thomason, of Birmingham. The heat- 
iDg apparatus has been supplied by Messrs. 

wcon, of Loudon. The reredos and the other 
Carving has been executed by Messrs. Williams, 
of Mauchester, and the rest of the work by local 
Contractors. ‘Tne church will seat about 1,000 
People, and will cost over 8,0001. ‘The architect 








is Mr. William Waddington, of Barnley and | deacons. 


Padiham. 


There are te staircases (of 
stone) for boys and girls, leading to the upper 


Shefield.—All Saints’ Church, Brightside, has | floor, where there is a school-room, 28 ft. wide 


been opened for divine service. The church 
stands on the top of a hill, and its spire is hence 
a conspicuous object for a great distance round. 


by 51 ft. long; also two class-rooms, and a small 
room for the superintendent. The building 
being contiguous to the chapel, access is given 


It has been erected at the sole expense of Sir | to each gallery by a door in the upper school- 


John Brown, and the cost is said to be nearly 


room, and there is also a connexion between the 


|choristers. The church is lighted at the west | (plambing), Mr. 


12,0001. Messrs. Flockton & Abbot were the | lecture-room and the chapel. The u 
architects. The edifice is cruciform, and has a/has an open roof, with Tight iron ouiaes “ren 
tower and spire at the west end. The tower is | windows have cast-iron casements, with orna- 
120 ft. in height, and consequently is about 10 ft. | mental borders. There is a platform at one end 
higher than the tower of the parish church. The | of the room. The woodwork is principally of 
extreme dimensions of the church are 130 ft. by | deal, stained and varnished. The exterior is 
76 ft. in the transepts, and 56 ft. in the nave and designed to harmonize in outline with the chapel. 
aisles. It will accommodate about 720 adults, The cost amounts to 1.3001. Mr. T. Heygate 
and 259 children, the sittings of the latter being | Vernon, of London, was the architect. 

in a small gallery in the tower, and in two gal-| Hanley Castle—The new gram mar-school here 
leries, one on each side of the transepts, which | for the middie and industrious classes has been 
are approached by distinct entrances. There | opened. The building is a plain one, in the style 
are three aisles, and all the pews are open. The of James I., 76 ft. by 22 ft. It has an open 
chancel decorations are the work of Messrs. | timbered roof with arched braces, the open 
Rodgers, of Sheffield. In an archway just beyond wood-work being stained and varnished. Ad- 
the reading-desk there is an organ, which has joining the principal room, which is farnished 
been built by Mr. J. Stacey, and the organ case with a movable wooden partition for separating 
and the reredos are the work of Messrs. Manuel the two schools, is a small class-room. The 
& Son. The pulpit and reading-desk, which are architect was Mr. Cheek, of Upton; and the 
also of wood, are by Mr. G. Shaw, of Manchester. , builder, Mr. James Griffiths, of Malvern. 

The masonry work has been done by Mr.G. Wade,|  Wakeyield.—The new parish schools have been 
and the carpenters’ and joiners’ work by Messrs. opened. The new buildings have frontage into 
Ash & Clayton. ——The new church, dedicated to Vicarage, Zetland, and Frederick streets, and 
St. Silas, at thecrossing of Broomhall and Hanover comprise boys’ school, 61 ft. by 20 ft.; girls’ 
streets, in what is known as the Gillcar district, school, 66 ft. by 20 ft.; infants’ school, 52 ft. by 
has been consecrated. The church is the gift of 21 ft.; two class-rooms, each 16 ft. by 16 ft.; 
Mr. Henry Wilson, and is the second church he and lavatories and cloak-rooms adjoining the 
has built in Sheffield within the last ten or entrances. The principal entrance is from 
twelve years. The cost is between 7,0001. and Vicarage-street, by which the girls and infants 
8,0001. The church consists of a nave 80ft. reach their respective rooms. The boys’ entrance 
long, by 27 ft. wide, north and south aisles, and is in Zetland-street. The buildings are of 
chancel, on the one side of which are the organ Gothic design, externally walled with pitch. 
chapel and the vestry, and on the other seats for faced wall stones in courses, and tooled stone- 
the Sunday-school children. The tower is at dressings. The roofs are of high pitch, covered 
the corner of Hanover and Broomhall streets, with alternate bands of blue and purple slates, 
and is terminated by eight pinnacles, the total surmounted with red tile ridging, and having at 
height from the ground being 94ft. The belfry the intersections and gables foliated iron ter- 
stage is ornamented with eight windows, the minals. The roof-timbers inside are exposed to 
arches of which are supported by clusters of view, planed, and stop-chamfered. On the apex 
colamns. The cornice is foliaged with conven- of each school roof are fixed two ornamental 
tional ornaments, and there are gargoyles at patent syphon ventilators. Internally the walls 
the angles; the lower part forms a porch. There are all plastered, and the woodwork all stained 
are no galleries to the church, but the floor and varnished. The boys and girls’ rooms are so 
furnishes accommodation for 800 persons. The arranged that they can be used as one, by throw- 
nave arches are simple, carried on circular ing open large folding doors, Separate play- 
columns, with shafts of conventional foliage. grounds are provided for boys and girls, enclosed 
The pews are of red deal, stained and varnished, with walls; that for the girls being surmounted 
and the free-sitting plan will be adopted in by ornamental iron railing. The various works, 
regard to them. ‘The chancel is paved with which will cost about 2,0001., have been executed 
black and red tiles, manufactured by Messrs. by Mr. George Fawcett (mason’s work), Mr. J. 
Maw; the roof is wagon-headed in form, with _B. Goldthorp (woodwork), Mr. C. Driver (plas- 
the view of bringing out the voices of the tering), Mr. J. P. Hill (slating), Mr. Drake 
S. Kirk (iroawork), and 
end by a five-light window, and at the east end Messrs. Hodgson & Son (painting and staining), 
by a four-light window, bat the clearstory win- from the designs and under the superintendence 
dows were mainly relied upon. The roof is of of Mr. William Watson, of this town, architect. 
open timber-work — red deal and pitch pine. | 
boarded and stained. The height of the church | 
from the floor to the apex of the roof is about qoT.WATER PIPES AND THE BUILDING 
55fc. Artificial light is afforded in the nave ~ ACT. 

as brackets upon the arches, in the aisles by | . ere 

se coronas, oe in the chancel by two wrought Sir,—With reference | to the inquiry of 4 a 
brass standards. The church is warmed by Surveyor and Engineer in a recent number,*— 
means of Messrs. Stuart & Smith’s (Sheffield) The hot-water pipes which are dangerous 
Gill stove. The architects are Messrs, Black- are those known as high - pressure hot- 
moor & Mitchell-Withers, and the contract for water apparatus.” In this system there is not 
the whole of the work was given to Messrs, | Only a close boiler, but the pipes themselves, 











Badger & Holmes. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Lightclijje (Bradford).—New schools at Light- 
cliffe, erected at a cost of nearly 5,0001., have 
been publicly opened as national schools. The 
building, which has a situation on an elevated 
piece of ground opposite the railway station, is 
the gift of Mr. E. C. Sutherland-Walker, for- 
merly of Crow Nest, Lightcliffe, and consists of 


| boys’, and girls’, and infants’ school-rooms, with 


class-rooms, reading-rooms, and a residence at 
each end for master and mistress. There is 
also attached to the school a piece of land of 
about 3 acres, to be appropriated as a recreation- 
ground, The ground in front of the premises is 
divided into terrace-walks and ornamental 
ubbery. 
go Sunday-schools have been 
erected and inaugurated in connexion with the 
Commercial-street Chapel, in this town. They 
consist, on the ground floor, of a lecture-room, 
measuring 28 ft. wide by 36 ft. long ; two class- 


rooms, 
minister's vestry, and also a vestry for the 


capable of being thrown into one; a) 


after being filled, are hermetically sealed, 
leaving only a certain limited space for expan- 
sion. High-pressure pipes are frequently worked 
‘at a temperature of 400°, and sometimes con- 
‘siderably higher. They have beer known to 
' become luminous in the dark, and fires have 
certainly sometimes been caused by interrup- 
tions to the circulation, generally arising from 
‘frost. It was with reference to these pipes that 
the late Mr. Braidwood suggested the restrictions 
which are very properly imposed by the present 
| Building Act. 

| Ordinary cast-iron hot-water pipes, such as 
‘are generally used under a low pressure for 
_ warming public buildings, houses, conservatories, 
| &c., are not dangerous; and there igs no reason 
why they should not be fixed, when convenient, 
in contact with woodwork. No regard is ever 
paid in this respect to the provisions of the 
Building Act beyond the metropolitan area. 

The pipes of an ordinary low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus seldom attain a temperature 
above 180°, and even where the height of the 
feed-cistern above the boiler, which is the 











* See p. 90, ante. 
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circumstance that determines the temperature, | 


is as great as it can be in any ordinary house,— | t 
x i d/| revising the report of the committee for the past 


say, if it were at the top of the building, an 
supplying a furnace in the basement,—the boil- 
ing point under that head would rarely exceed 
240°, and the temperature of the pipes would 
generally be several degrees lower. } 

Low-pressure apparatus, as well as high- 
pressure, have close boilers, although of different 
construction ; but the real safety of the common 
apparatus arises from the pipes and boiler being 
supplied from an open cistern at a moderate 
elevation. This arrangement allows of an un- 
restricted expansion of the water, the want of 
which is the cause of danger from the high- 
pressure pipes. 

Speaking as a practical man, and in the habit 


of erecting both kinds of the apparatus, I would | 


venture to suggest that the existing provisions 


of the Building Act should be confined to| 


wrought-iron hot-water pipes, hermetically 
sealed ; and, consequently, liable to be worked 
under an unknown pressure, and that they 
should be altogether waived as regards the 
ordinary cast-iron pipes used for warming. 
Hot-Water ENGINEER. 





Sre,—As the remarks with which you favoured my letter 
cannot refer to hot-water apparatus for dwellings, &c., 
as fitted with expansion-pipes, I, therefore, write to call 
your attention to the fact, believing that now you have 
allowed the subject to be mooted in your journal some 
definite and practical rule will result. 

I have myself had more or less to do with several 
hundred apparatus, and in those where the largeness of | 
the cooling surface to that of the boiler did not render it | 
impossible for the water to overheat, an expansion-pipe 
has been used, viz., an open pipe placed on the apparatus 
near the boiler, and rising higher than the level of the 
cistern, it having a clear opening to the exterior air of 
from 10 to 19 square inches. Now, sir, I feel sure you 
will perceive that no description of accident could happen 
that could hermetically seal up a 3-in., 4-in., or 5-in. pipe 
so as to stand the pressure of steam, which might other- 
wise be supposed to occur by the accidental fouling of the 
supply-pipe from the cistern, And in some very extensive 
apparatus there should be an arrangement of expansion- 
pipes, but to describe these would be entering upon 
ancther subject. A Susveyor and EnGInesr. 


Sr1e,—Thinking that a practical illustration of the 
dangers attending the fitting up of hot-water pipes, as 
commonly practised, may be useful, I have ventured to 
trouble you with the following :— 

After many years of practice as surveyor and assessor 
of fire losses, I have had but one case (that I remember) 
of accidenta] burning resulting from hot-water pipes, and 
this took place some few months since. 

At a gentleman’s residence, in London, a warm bath on 
the first story was supplied by means of a circuit of hot- 
water po from a boiler in basement. The pipes in the 
several stories were enclosed by a wooden casing, were 
at a distance of 3 in, from the pipes as required by the 
Act. 

Notice of a fire loss having been given, I attended, and 
learnt from the inmates that the hot-water pipes had 
ignited the woodwork, in proof of which a portion of the 
charred woodwork of the casing removed by the fire 
brigade was shown to me, who reported to the inmates 
that the works had been properly constructed. 

On minutely examining the grain of woodwork offered 
for my inspection, I found a fibre of hemp adhering to it. 
I required that the whole of the débris resulting from the 
fire, which had been carefully removed, should be shown 
to me; and on descending to the dusthole in the base- 
ment, to which place it had been taken, I quickly dis- 
covered the probable cause of the fire. 

The casing and hot-water pipes had been packed with 
hemp and tow, in addition to a coating of felt. There had 
been probably a leakage of water, which had caused the 
hemp to ignite. This bad probably been smouldering for 
some hours, as there was little or no draught of air, and 
thus timely notice of danger was obtained, fortunately in 
midday. 

Had there been a delay of a few hours, or bad the fire 
acquired a —— and mastery of the building during the 
hours of the night; or had the early intimation of danger 
been unheeded by the inmates, a very serious destruction 
of property would have ensued. 

A Free Orricg Scrvgyror. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 
The Worcester School.—The sixteenth annual 


strength, and so much less finish. By the 
may think you have saved, the maker will have 
got more, as there is always more profit in pro. 
portion attending the manufacture of a common 
article than one of a superior quality. 

To illustrate this fact we may state a circum. 


The Nottingham School.—The annual meeting of 
he governors of this school has been held, for 


| year, confirming the accounts, electing officers, 
| and transacting the general business of the insti- 


‘tution. Mr. R. Birkin, president, occupied the trate 
chair. The President, in opening the pro-| stance which is of frequent occurrence. A small 


‘ceedings, remarked upon the sparseness of the manufacturer takes a pattern of a certain sized 
‘attendance, which he attributed to the fact of | lock to the wholesale buyer, and names a certain 
‘the meeting following so closely the one held | adoption of such a system, however much you 
‘for the distribution of prizes. He was glad to/ price per dozen; this pattern is kept by the 
observe from the report that the institution was dealer, and on another maker calling, the pattern 
‘in a more satisfactory condition than last year, | is produced, and the latter maker’s price is asked 
/and hoped that soon they would be out of the | for a similar article. The first, perhaps, was low 
difficulties. The reports of Mr. Rawle, the head enough, but the second maker’s is still lower; an 
‘master, and of the committee, were then read, order with the pattern is given to him, and he 
‘and the master’s zeal and efficiency were acknow- sends the several parts to the brass-founder to 
ledged by special resolution. be cast from. The locks are made and delivered, 
|and the second maker has made quite as much 
eT | profit out of the reduced price as the first maker 
“ | would have got from the higher price; and this 
COMPETITIONS. ‘arises from the circumstance that the limbs 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Tottenham.—Designs which formed the lock having been cast from 
were submitted in a select competition for this the limbs of the pattern lock were, after dressing, 
building, by Messrs. Cook, Franklin, Eyton, so much less in size, and consequently so much 
James, and Warren. The design by Mr. Joseph | less in weight. By this mode 3-inch ti)] locks 
James was selected as the best, and will be com- in time measure but 2 in., and all the parts are 
menced immediately : it has received the sanc- light in proportion. Whenever the grinding 
tion of the societies giving grants to the build- “system” is adopted, the work in the language 
ing fund. of the workshop is “ devilled” just in the same 
ratio. We believe this holds good in every other 
trade. CHarRLES AUBIN. 














| 
ACCIDENTS. | 
A new building for an undertaker’s coach- | 
house and joiner’s shop, in course of erection, in | , . 
Hunslet-road, Leeds, ‘has collapsed, burying a ria hag | I ventare to submit esa anor 
four labourers, one of whom has been seriously | efinition of the hands of door-locks than that 
injured . given in the Builder ? 

At Coatham, Redcar, the west end of a new | ist. In all cases, whether a door — inwards 
chapel has been blown down by the wind. The or outwards, if, when you stand outside facing 
loss, about 1501., will fall upon the contractors, | *®@ door, the lock shoots towards the right hand, 
Mr. T. Wilson, joiner, Redcar, and Messrs. Scott it is a right-hand look ; if towards the left hand, 
& Lord. builders, Middlesbro’. it pe pane stg lock. This rule applies equally 
i ee , : : to , spring, or two-bolt locks. 

At the Northampton Gasworks a new tank has 2nd. For two-bolt or spring locks, when the 


given way. It was 102 ft. in diameter and 30 ft. d ener g tw th 1 d 
deep, and was completed about two months ee Se Ee ee ne ee 
add the words “ reverse bolt. 


since. It is suspected there is a quicksand on ices Masicsiiaise cea anseaier Monies oiled: ieaadeats 
the site, which is within the old bed of the river. h 4. if th = “ ° ape 3 ber t aid 
At Birmingham there has been a landslip, in oe en eee - x ial 
George-street, bringing down a 9 in. brick wali, pen Se 
built on arches to aid in supporting a bank of 
soft red sandstone. The wall fell on adjoining 
premises, doing them considerable damage. The 
late rains are blamed. 
At Liverpool a slip has occurred in a sewer y 
work in Kerford-street, Everton, the ‘earth MIRMIEREAM. 
falling on a sewer contractor's workman, and) A NEW peal of eight bells has been opened at 
killing him. He had neglected to shore up Bishop Ryder’s church, Birmingham. The peal, 
the excavation as directed. An old drain seems Which is the first founded in Birmingham, con- 
to have caused the earth to slip. sists of eight bells, the tenor weighing about 
13 cwt., and the aggregate weight being 55 cwt. 
— ——— The total cost is about 6007. At the conclusion 
“ 4 of a special service on the occasion, Canon 
RIGHT. AND LEFT-HAND LOCKS. Cattley, the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, and Mr. EB. 
Six,—In answer to your correspondent, the B. Denison, Q C., with the assistance of several 
bolt of a right-hand lock always shoots from left Birmingham campanologians, rang a series” of 
to right, and a left-hand lock from right to left, peals upon the new bells, the result of which 
as you stand on the outside of the door. Mis- | was highly favourable report of the entire work. 
takes with respect to the hand of locks are of, Inthe evening, the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, rector 
daily occurrence. What the carpenter calls a of Clyst, Devonshire, an old correspondent of 
right-hand lock, the locksmith calls a left-hand, | the Builder, as our readers know, and the author 
and vice versa. Standing on the outside of the Of several important campanological works, 
door, and locking the lock by turning the key in delivered a lecture on bells. The art of change- 
the right hand locks to the right, and in the left ringing, he remarked, was greatly admired by 
hund locks to the left. If the bolt comes out to ll who anderstood it; for there was no amuse- 
the left it is a left-hand lock; if to the right it | ment so conducive to health, employing as it 
is a right-hand lock: the bevel of the latch-bolt | did so many faculties both of body and mind; 
| will be towards you. This is the locksmith’s|@nd there was no music, when performed by 
'rnle.* It may be well to notice that for a closet skilful hands, which could afford more agreeable 
ina room in which the door of the closet is con- | Or more melodious sounds than bells,—eight, ten, 








INAUGURATION OF BELLS AT 





meeting of this school, for the distribution of | structed to pull towards you, if a rim-lock be 
prizes, has been held in the Music-hall. The required to be fixed on such a door so as to be 
attendance was both numerous and influential. inside the closet when the door is closed, the 
In the absence of the Earl of Dudley, the chair bolt or latch would require to be bevelled just 
was taken by the Rev. David Melville, rector of the contrary way to the ordinary locks, as in 
Witley. The report said :— | closing you push the lock away from you instead 
“Your committee have much pleasure in reporting to Of pulling it towards you. Such a lock is called 
ad eohouians ant og «a School of Art, atits by locksmiths a reverse bolt lock, and it requires 
sixteenth annual meeting, that the progress of the institu- j iki 
tion during the past year, with saapent te the attendance ae be fitted with > striking-plate for the door- 
of students and their advance in work, has been satisfac. Case instead of ordinary box staple of the other 
say - gga ve Apne — a ype devine locks. If the knob or the keyhole is required 
© past year, which number includes 53 in the day classes i i 
and 141 in the evening classes at the central cheat. The to be any particular distance from the edge 
system of teaching, as directed by the Department in Of the door, always measure from it to the centre 
London, continues to be adopted, and the examinationsin of spindle-hole and the centre of keyhole 
free-hand drawing, practical geometry, perspective and respectively. 


model drawing, were conducted as usual under the direc- | : . 

tion of the committee. In the examinations 30 papers In ordering locks, never run down the price, 

wae snccoustully taken and 6 prizes. 32 works were sent because whatever reduction you may get from 
ondon in March last, and prizes were obtained in the | the regular and fair price is certain to be made 


national competition by G Ev dF, ick J, | : * 
Jenene? Snnbetitien Sy Concge Brans and Seeder | out to you in so much less security, so much less 





or twelve. Church bells had a language which 
was capable of very definite and appropriate 
meanings; but to secure these, a toll or a chime 
must be rung at proper times, and in a manner 
which would properly discriminate between 
what was joyous and what was solemn and 
mournful. The art of change-ringing, however, 
was in many instances so used—or, rather, 
abused—-as to mean everything, or nothing at 
all. The reason that bells were often so badly 
rung, was that they were entrusted to the hands 
of persons who never took any trouble at all to 
acquaint themselves with change-ringing, and to 
whom, a8 a matter of course, the practice was 
mere drudgery. The lecturer described the pro- 
cess of manufacturing bells, and the elements 
necessary for perfect musical intonation, illus- 
trating his remarks by models. The oldest peal 
of bells in parish churches, he said, was to be 
found at Beverley. It was established in the 





The chairman distributed the prizes. | * As we have already said.— Ep. 


ninth or tenth century. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR GAS ENGINEERS’ 
CHARGES. 


A case of importance to gas engineers, architects, and 
others, bas been tried before the Sheriff, at Danfermline, 
in Fifeshize, Scotland, Plans had been prepared about 
twenty years since for the erection of —— at Inver- 
keitbing, in Fifeshire, but had been laid aside, and a smal! 

rtion of them lost. A new committee had resolved to 
carry out the plans, and instructed one of their number to 
cbtain a new plan to replace that which was lost. He ap- 

Jied to the pursuer, Mr. Macallum, of Dunfermline, 
architect, who prepared new plans altogether, which the 
committee rejected, and returned to the pursuer. Ulti- 
mately the gasworks were erected for 415/., the contract 
price, and about 501. of extras, trom plans prepared by Mr. 
Shristie, of Newburgh, F ifeshire, Pursuer had e out 
no specification, but bad stated the cost of carrying out 
his plans at 700L., for which the usual charge of 5 per cent., 
or 36/., would be made. The action was raised against/the 
members of the committee, The Sheriff, having taken the 
case into avizandum, found (1) that the defender William 
Thomson called on the pursuer, and is we him to pre- 
pare a design for s gaswork, at Inverkeithing ; (2) that 
the pursuer accepted said employment, and, in pur- 
suance thereof, prepared a plan, with relative specification 
and estimate of cost; (3) that the charges contained | 
in the account libelled are reasonable; (4) that the | 
defenders, other than the said William Thomson, did not 
authorise, or afterw homologate, said employment, | 
they having instructed the said William Thomson to 
employ the pursuer only to supply a portion of an old 
plan which had been lost. The Sheriff further found 
that tie defender, William Thomson, is alone liable 
to the pursuer in the account sued for, and therefore 
decerns, in terms of the conclusions of the summons, 
against the said William Thomson, and finds him liable in 
expenses; assoilzies the whole other defenders, and 
decerns, and finds them entitled to expenses from pursuer; 
and before fixing the amount of said several expenses, 
allows the pursuer and the defenders who have been 
assoilzied to lodge a note of expenses claimed by them. 








SALE OF ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, | 
LIVERPOOL. 


1z,—Liverpool has been much surprised to learn, by an | 
DP a Pas yo letter from Mr. Horsfall, that for the | 
reasons therein stated, he has determined to sell his | 
church and parsonage. These have been erected from 
designs by Mr. Street, in native brick, with stone and red | 
brick dressings, by a builder from Wolverhampton, a Mr. 
Horsman, a stranger to the town, who was appointed con- 
tractor without competition. 

The public very natarally inquire whether a clergyman 
of equal ability to Mr, Clark (whose refusal to come has | 
led Mr. Horsfall to advertise the church for sale), could 
not be found to fill his place ; or whether if Mr. Clark had 
not declined to come, but death had intervened, the same 
course of action would have been pursued ? G, 








DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 


Sizr,—Can your correspondents give me any instances 
where two towns or districts, under separate and distinct 
local government, have united for the purpose of con- 
structing for their joint use a main intercepting sewer ? and 
if so, the particalars as to apportionment of charges ? 

Is there any town of magnitude in which a main sewer 
has been carried down the bank of a river, or, rather, 
upon land embanked from the river? With apy par- 
ticulars of cost, size, and efficiency of aia 

NGINEER, 





GRAINING FROM SURFACE OF WOODS. 


Siz,—In the Builder I notice a report of a paper read 
by Mr. Dean, sen., before the Society of Arts on this sub- 
ject. Without any desire to deteriorate the value of the 
invention, I would wish to make a few remarks, In the 
first place, ‘‘ Xylographic’’ graining I believe to be over 
twenty years old, and, if I mistake not, the invention of a 
Belgian. The specimens suown to me by Mr. Dean were 
only partially produced by the system, being mostly 
finished by hand; as for ali close-surface woods, such as 
Maple, satinwood, &c., it is simply useless. ‘The prices 
paid for best oak graining put forward by Mr. Dean 
are ridiculous, and calculated to mislead people un- 
connected with the trade. Grainers to the trade are 
not always fairly dealt with, those who employ them 
often requiring too much and paying too little, thereb 
obtaining work according to price. If fault be found, 
it will be visited upon the unfortunate grainer; if 
Praise, it will be pocketed with the cash. am happy 
to say British imitators hold honours that few branches of 
English industry can boast, having obtained first-class 
prizes at all international exhibitions. Xylographic 
graining will have to make immense strides, a show 
vastly different results, before it can even compete with 
gaining by hand. 

A Lonvon Grainger FoR THE TRADE. 








TAKING OUT QUANTITIES. 


Tux committee for the enlargement of the Poplar 
norkhouse have reported on the utilization of the Town- 
all for indoor paupers. They instructed Mr. Morris to 
— the requisite alterations, and gave instructions to | 
bd architect in reference to the alterations to be made in | 
the present workhouse. They authorized Mr. Morris to | 
ne © the necessary drawings and specifications for the 
the ders; and in their report to the Board they suggest 
r at he should be allowed to take the quantities required, 
= responsible to the builder whose tender may be 
tite ey the Board for the correctness of these quan- 
= a The committee further recommend that Mr. Morris | 
taki owed @ commission of 1l. per cent. on the value of 
1g out these quantities, 
not t. Bracebridge, at a meeting of the Board, said he did | 
net ee that portion of the report which recom- | 
should that Mr. Morris take out the quantities, and he | 
imeslt himself against it, He never did such a thing 
it. No and it was not the business of the surveyor to do 
Propo a apectable surveyor would think of doing it. He 
sed that that portion of the report be omitted, 


_Mr. Cole seconded the proposition, and after a lengthy 
discussion on the question, it was resolved that the sug- 
gestion of the committee be not approved. 

Mr. Bracebridge then moved that Mr. William Dobson 
be appointed to take out the quantities at 1/. per cent. 

The Rev. Mr, Driffield having gone into figures, gave it 
as his opinion that 1 per cent. was too much for taking out 
the quantities, and proposed as an amendment that } per 
cent, be paid. 

Some discussion having taken place, the amendment was 
carried by a majority of four. 

Mr. Robey proposed that Messrs. Hills & Fletcher be 
appointed to take out the quantities in lieu of Mr. Dobson. 

he Rev. Mr. Driffield seconded this, and on its being 

put to the vote, there appeared for— 

Messrs. Hills & Fletcher 

Mr. Dobson 

The committee’s report was then adopted, with the 
exceptions specified. 








Hooks Received. 


Smoking Fires: their Cause and Cure. By the 
Rev. AtEx. Corvin Ainsiiz, M.A., Vicar of 
Corfe, Somerset. London: Longmans. 1869. 


THE Rey. author may well say that it is a 
saddening sight to see, from the fifth or sixth 
floor of a London hotel, the host of distorted and 
hideous chimney appendages there displayed. 
His volume contains many practical suggestions, 
with all of which, however, we do not agree; as, 
for example, where he recommends the opening 





for fresh and cold air to a fire of which he speaks | 
to be placed at the side of the hearth. A perpetual | 
draught of cold air to feet and ankles is not 
likely to promote either the comfort or the safety | 
\of a seat by the fireside. 


easily be placed so as to be unobjectionable in 


_ this respect. 


In the concluding chapter, addressed to archi- 
tects and those engaged in house building, 
the author says :— 

“ Men who know their business will find little 


or nothing new in these pages, nothing that they | 
have not successfully carried ont in their! 


practice ; but it is not always the fate of those 
that build to fall into the hands of men who 
know their business, and a little more knowledge 
of true principles will often be useful to those 
whose practice runs in the old groove, who 
design and build houses as their predecessors 


did, and trust to good luck for their being com. | 
| fortably habitable. 
1. Avoid, if possible, chimneys in outer walls, | 


especially in walls with a northern aspect. 
2. Especially avoid chimneys passing up 
through the eaves of high-pitched roofs. If such 


chimneys must be built, carry them up higher. 


than the ridge of the roof. 
3. Let the masonry of chimneys in external 


walls be as thick as possible. 


4. Let the flues be large, and of circular sec- 
tion to secure their being thoroughly swept. 
Glazed drain-pipe, 1 ft. in diameter, is excellent 
for the purpose. 

5. Avoid all unnecessary bends and elbows. 

6. Carry up the chimney-stacks as high as 
possible. Make them a principal feature in your 
design, and take pains with their proportions 
and positions, relatively to one another and the 
general design of the building. The architect 
is to blame if it becomes afterwards necessary 
to disfigure his building with zinc tubes and 
wind-guardg, 

7. In chimney-stacks containing many flues 
let their outlets be at different levels. 

8. Let the flue of the kitchen fire be always 
at the north or east end of a stack. 

9. Take means to supply every fireplace with 
its own air drawn from the coldest side of the 
house. This may be done by one general wind 
trunk to supply all the flues in one stack, or by 
a separate arrangement for each fireplace. But 


| no house can be considered scientifically built in 
' which this is not provided.” 





iscellancea. 

The “Builder's” Fire,—-A correspondent, 
Mr. C. Warner Lewis, writing from the Temple, 
informs us that he has applied to “ The Builder's 
Fire,” which he has found useful, a hinged iron 
plate, so that he can either close up the bottom 
of the grate with the plate, as in “ The Builder’s 


| Fire” when rapid combustion is not wanted, or | 


let the plate fall down so as to open the bottom 


| of the grate, and allow a free access of air below 


f : ld 
lopg as may be desired. The hinges wou 
shes appent to be a convenience. The plate can 

be easily put up or down by means of a poker. 


The opening could | 


The Prevention of Floods.—This is a sub- 
ject which occupies much attention in France at 
the present time. Engineers are generally con- 
vinced that the best and only satisfactory sulu- 
tion of the problem of moderating the effects of 
the sudden overflowing of large rivers, isin form. 
ing reservoirs along the banks of the more 
dangerous tributaries by means of transversal 
/embankments. The waters may be thus col- 
lected, and after the flood has passed away, may 
be turned to account for irrigation during dry 
weather, and for supplying water to mills or 
canals. Galignani says that the embankment 
of Pinay, thrown up under Louis XIV., at a 
distance of 30 kilométres above Roanne, has 
preserved that town and the valley of the Loire, 
by supporting 100 millions of cubic métres of 
water and upwards. A recent paper, by M. 
Greeff, addressed to the French Academy of 
Sciences, speaks of the reservoir of the Gouffre 
d’Enfer, on the Furens, above St. Etienne (a 
| Work of his own construction), where a dyke 
| 50 métres in altitude, incloses a basin 2,500 
| hectares in surface, which will contain 1,500,000 
_cub‘c métres of water, to ward off inundation in 
that district. 


| WPoor-rate Valuations.—<A return prepared 
by the Poor-Law Board shows that in April last 
the valuation lists had been completely revised 
_and returned approved in 588 Unions in England 
and Wales. The rateable value of those Unions 
upon which the contribution to the common 
|fand were calculated at Lady-day, 1867, was 
77,775,3051.; the rateable value in 1868, as 
settled by the assessment committee in the lists 
approved, was 79,962,9561., an increase of 
2,187,6511. The increase in Middlesex is from 
4,771,7801. to 5,035,2301.; in Surrey, from 
2,545,7021. to 2,682,4791.; in Lancashire from 
| 7,493,7471. to 7,759,5991. In July last the lists 
in all the Unions in 44 counties had been com- 
pletely revised. The expenses incurred by the 
Guardians in the year 1866-67 amounted to 
32,8901. ; and in the year 1867-68 to 35,1761. The 
costs of appeals in the former year were 4,9121., 
and in the latter 9,0091.; but the return may be 
incomplete under this head. The amount of 
compensation paid to the clerks was 19,8991. 


City District Surveyorship.—At the meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on 
| Friday, the 5th, Mr. Silas Taylor, on bringing 
up the report of the Building Act Committee, 
' recommending that steps be taken to fill up, on 
the usual conditions, the vacancy in the district 
surveyorship of the southern division of the city 
of London, caused by the death of Mr. Smith, 
| stated that the income of the office last year was 
| only 1431. 183. 9d., and the committee had con- 
sidered as to re-arranging the City districts ; 
but as the new street from Blackfriars to the 
Mansion House was in the district now vacant, 
and there would be much building going on for 
the next few years, they would not recommend 
any alteration, but that the office be filled up in 
the usual manner. 


Discovery at Godalming.—In a field 
at no great distance from Busbridge Hall, 
known as the Chapel Field or the Old 
Minster Field, some digging has disclosed the 
foundation of what must have been a small 
octangular building, 41 ft. in length by 21 ft. in 
width. The area is divided into two compart- 

/ments by two inner foundation walls running 
parallel to the shorter sides. A number of 
skeletons in good preservation were found within 
the inclosure. These were huddled up in dif- 
ferent postures, some in a crouching attitude 
| and some lying flat, the legs of some of the latter 
'extending under the stonework. Further ex- 
|cavations have been going on. In “ Brayley’s 
' History of Surrey” it is stated that in the “ Old 
| Minster Field,” near Busbridge, was formerly a 
chapel and burying-ground, which in the reign 
| of Edward VI. were granted to Laurence Eliot, 
| to hold during pleasure, as, by description, “a 
| chapel in Godalming called Old Mynster.” 


| 
| he Proposed New Corn-Exchange, 
' Rochester.—At a meeting of the Estate Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, it was decided to 
invite six architects to send in designs for the 
new corn-exchange which the corporation intends 
building in this city, at a sum not exceeding 
50001. The length of the proposed new building 
is to be at least 100 ft. by 68 ft. in width, with 
the usual suites of smaller rooms for committees, 
| meetings, and offices. The new corn-exchange 
| will be erected at right angles to the present 
| building, which will be used as an entrance to 


| the new exchange. 
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Monument in Commemoration of Dutch 
Independence.— A public monument is to be 
inaugurated at the Hague in the course of the 
present year. It is to commemorate the revo- 
Jution which gave independence to the states, 
and will be more than 70 ft. high, and carry 
seven bronze figures of colossal dimensions. A) 
circular flight of steps, surrounded with cande- 
labra, will form an approach to the monument, 
the basement of which will be ornamented with 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions. On pedestals pro- | 
jecting from the basement will be placed the | 
following statues: —In front, a statue of) 
Guillaume I.; on the sides, two figures repre- | 
senting Religion and History ; and at the back, | 
a group of three figures, representing the Counts | 
Hoogendorp, Limburg, Stirum, and Van der 
Duyn van Maasdam, the heroes of the War of) 
Independence, and members of the Provisional 
Government. On the summit is to be placed a 
female figure symbolical of Liberty and Inde- 
pendence. At the foot of the figure will be the 
Dutch lion freed from his chains. 


Moving a House.—The process of removing | 
bodily the boatman’s house on Caversham Bridge | 
was successfully accomplished, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Neat, who is managing the works 
on behalf of Messrs. Head & Co., the contractors ; 
and to those who merely saw the conclusion of 
the process it did not appear such a formidable 
undertaking as might have been imagined. An 
inspection of the necessary preliminary opera- 
tions, however, dispelled this idea. The house, 
which was nearly square, with four rooms on 
the ground floor, and two stories above, was first 
of all underpinned ; but an additional difficulty 
had to be overcome from the circumstance that 
the bridge itself had been made use of as the 
foundation for the front of the house, and it was 
therefore necessary to support the upper rooms 
with a number of upright timbers. A strong 
piece of timber, extending from front to back, 
and side to side, was then adjusted under each 
wall, the framework, when completed, forming 
a square divided into four compartments. The 
timbers from front to back were protected at 
bottom by a partial coating of iron ; under these | 
were laid similar timbers, protected likewise with 
strips of iron, but only on the upper surface, 
aud between the two were placed at intervals of 
about 6 in., some small iron rollers, 1 in. or so in 
diameter. The building itself was fastened 
together beyond the possibility of slipping by 
strong bars of iron, and the bottom framework 
was securely fixed by diagonal timbers. Every- 
thing being ready, some hydraulic engines were 
tried, but were not quite in working order, and 
recourse was then had to three “ screwjacks” 
placed against the wooden framework opposite 
to each of the sliding timbers, with the buttress 
of the bridge asafalcrum. Each “jack” was 
worked by two men, and almost imperceptibly 
the building commenced its retreat without the 
slightest sign of resistance. The rate of move- 


For alterations to Messrs. Parton’s premises, Pimlico. 


Messrs. Jarvis & Son, architects :— 


For the erection of offices and stores, Victoria-street, 
Messrs. Picton, 


| Liverpool, for Messrs, Fowler, Brothers. 
Quantities ih - 


Chambers, & Bradley, arcaitects, 


For fitting up lavatories at Scuthall Schools. 


Saxor 










THOMPSON .......0crccrscccecersesseseerees £927 
Turner & Sons ... 791 
Baguley .........00. 787 
Tarrant ... 749 
Henshaw..... 726 
Richardson... 697 

695 


Stumpson...,. 





Roberts & Robinson 
PORGROG «oni conse scsntocsnnse 
Burroughs & Son........ 
Jones & SOMS ........seeeeeeseerereeeees 







Urmson .., 
Ray ... ice 
Haig sh & Co. kaeied 
Hughes ove 









1 Snell, architect : 

G. Jennings silecanied annie ecmaieeaal shin £347 
REE Ee. anectencisavnvepicnnsnnae 320 
OE i Siccastisies phic ove VO 
Gibson, Brothers.. 225 
oe | eee soos 288 
Potter & Sons (accepted) ............ 185 
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0 
0 0 


Mr. H. 
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For the erection of a pair of villa a in The | 





Grove, Bedford, for Mr. Thomas Lester. 

architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Winn & Poster ..0..22ccccceresveccnens £1,506 
FORE a cassicsenscccnsaigetvosasne 1,500 
Lawson ..... 1,459 
DAAADD cccocerercersvecevossssysnecenses 1,453 
BEOOED ccicncdtiachsasksinvievtetemnestaes 1,451 
Ee inpdbergavendereneawaies 1,44) 
TNE sctiatctinttvntaibretecioss-coubies 1,435 


. Usher, | 


0 0 


For main sewers for the Walthamstow South-Eastern 




















District, Mr. John T. Bressey, Sarveyor :— 

Smith £3,008 14 6 
Smart ... 2,575 lv O 
Parker 2,754 17 6 
BIE: cccckuciediinondhascribidaindalsith vet 2,65) 0 0 
Dickinsou & Oliver 2,630 0 0 
Turner 2,000 09 O 
Topkiss 2,557 0 0 
G. Harris 2,539 0 O 
ye a : 0 

S| 2,44) 0 
Howe & Presney 2,400 0 0 
W. Harris 2.0.0.0... w- 2,873 0 0 
Tones & Jepson...........crescersesseee 2,238 0 0 
SPUN: coisanescnpunttnnrsinuanninniinae 2,222 0 O 
Thackrah.. 2,200 0 0 
Gardner ..... . 2,187 O O 
Anderson & Son. 2,115 0 0 
DE ideensdacabaheninasmerpiataientiies 2,104 0 0 
CITE oc scncinnceinerenannvn eeeree 2,100 0 0 
IE cocdacknivasicsiptoresenetuationl 2,071 0 0 
—_ aa —o : 4 

oung ,905 
Kuight........ 1,944 0 0 
Bloomfield .. 1,973 0 0 
Nicholson 1,598 0 0 
Cole paved saseatnnas 1,892 0 0 
IONE Siesintctnea 1369 00 
P. Porter.... 1,865 0 0 
ar 1,782 9 0 
Wigmore > eee 2 8 
OREO cervavescncsscccue Deceessevecencerese 1,640 0 0 

For building a pair of houses at Putney. Mr. E., 
Wyudham Tarn, architect :— 

PE ov nciuntenctavacaninte pacsswaten £1,500 0 0 
PIE. cassicccncvossensssnavabausientes 1,455 0 0 














For four oon at New Swindon, Wilts, for Messrs, 







Pakeman. Mr. T. Lansdown, architect :— 

FEI ccssongees neevintitemn AR & @ 
Wheeler ....... see 2,680 0 
pS = 2,517 0 

Kimberley ....... Fei Tae . 2,400 0 0 
Newcombe ....... ein, Bee Oo 8 
ee coorseere er -@ 
Barrett.. «. 2,220 0 0 
DOOM cexomsevsennvecenene socriesane tae a 





For four cottages for Mr. Fisher, Swindon, Mr. T. §, 
Lansdown, architect :— 
yheeler . 
Dror’ of Highworth 
er 


























Newcom 
Barrett ....... 
Wiltshire .. 
For re-building the King’ s Arms » Hotel, Swindon, Mr, 
T. 8. Lansdown, architect :— 
Wheeler ............ . £1,210 0 0 
Dyer... ooctune apne, 0.0 
James ... coceese 420m. © 0 
Lovatt ..... scoonner Spann ab Bl 
Kimberley . . 1,100 0 0 
Drew........ dna titee . 1,077 0 0 
Frampton w» 1,060 0 0 
Barrett ........ 1,068 10 4 
RIG | dcsies vaveercttoares oe w. 1,948 0 9 
| Newcombe (accepted) ..........4 1,025 0 0 
For additions to Mr. Sewell’s house, Swindon, Mr, T 
| $, Lansdown, architect :— 
Kimberley .......... Jccomatenniveccsemuste O @ 
D one 66 0 0 
vu. 632 0 0 
} . 620 0 0 
| 479 6 0 
| Newcombe (accepted) 430 0 «0 
NR TRE 
For erecting stabling and coachhouse, for Mr. Grimbly -_ | 
Ball’s Pond-road. Mr. J. Tanner, architect :— 4 ; 
Eaton & Chapman ............ce0ssse0e £200 0 0 ] 
Hayworth (accepted) ................ 181 0 0 





| For restoration of Ashford church, Derbyshire. Messrs, 
Mediand & H. Taylor, architects. Quantities by Mr. H, 


Breary :— : 
| Geto & TREO o..: csesccsossecseseee £1,195 16 5 
| Be BD visin ocsvnidnccessenccoce 960 210 _ 








For new workhouse, at Edmonton, for the Strand 












Union. Mr. Lyf 8. Cross, architect. Quantities furnished ¢ 
by Messrs. W. 8. & A. Cross :— ‘ 
| Myers & : RR «hat cecaseh ceaicede £52,865 0 0 : 
I Newman & Mann ................ . 62,235 0 0 i 
pf 7 eee 51,616 0 0 
Wigmore ... 0 0 F 
Bull & Son 0 0 t 
} Henshaw ... 0 0 : 
| Higgs & Co 0 0 I 
| Macey . 0 0 1 
Perry & Sons ..... Cun, a =? 4 
| Patman & Fotberi ingham.. conenaile 48,25) 0 O 
| Gammon & Sons.................0.+ 47,917 0 0 - 
Manley & Rogers ...........:006 47,900 0 0 
| OID onc sascesswtonanenscnasesecesisee 47,900 0 0 { 
| IEE Se SUED cca'on evoncnucsacedgeuess 47,850 0 0 
| SL. nesxcchkt foo tial 47,645 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw..........cscseeeeees 47,338 0 0 : 
| Blackmore & Morley.. 47,200 0 0 
pS ae 00 
| Webster ......... e 0 0 ( 
Howard (accepted) 5,800 0 0 N 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldron ...... 45,257 0 0 v 
Cooper & Cullum ..,...........0006 44,745 0 0 
DROUE cdecscdiisctonsys, shinteaiieeieaun 43,940 0 0 





For a villa residence and billiard-room, at Erith, Kent, 



















ment was about 6 in. in four or five minutes For re-instatement of damage by fire at the ee of Mr. H. Ford, architect. Quantities ongee — r 
ents xs i > the Religious Tract Society, Paternoster-row. = % Pritchard 34 0 0 = 
put as the “jacks” were worked out they had to) Wyndham Tarn, architect :— ama ar SES eacae tN agi, MP are 00 
aes - eee _ : Pp e urne’ WORN ccnkicnieaieashabinsdel 5 
be removed, and the intervening space filled Holland & Hannen ...........cces0e0 £5419 0 0 Sectraniae Oy Witte od 5,057 8 0 
with blocks of wood, when the screw was again Crabb & Vaughan .... 4,991 6 0 7 
put on, and this was repeated until the building| For building church at Newton-upon-Raweliffe, near BByeS ooo eeeececcseseererecsrsenenenevnns 4,034 17 3 
reached the destined spot. The whole opera- Pickering. Mr. KE. Wyndbam Tarn, architect :— — wi stncees it aa . . 
ia . “SP era ee £750 0 MDY «+++. , 
tion of moving, from irs commencement, ocev- | pest Li a btn 62 0 0 Nightingale +4 
pied about two hours and a half, the distance | FBROICHS 0. .esesesessssesevenescseseseces 4,624 12 0 . 
traversed being 8 ft. | For building four pairs of houses, in concrete, at Acton. — santana dicaraneneeriin a : a 
: Quantities supphed. Apparatus for concrete building | Turner oor eae 1 os 2s ee 4003 00 in 
A Curator for the Architectural Museum. provided by the proprietor, Mr. E, Wyndham, archi- | Foale wee ee 4.314 00 rs 
Here is an appointment open, wherein the ‘¢t:— nie ope ’ 
hl uk = P Fence Walls per | 
right man could do muck good to others besides | Per Pair. Yard 1 Lineal, * - - speeteemmcee te 
himself. The committee will meet in afew days | ee Ee. ae eee ¥- 
to make the selection. Ebb8_....04..-.-0008 69 . 6s, 6d. 1 . IDEN 
Drake & Reid... 585 3 0 TO CORRESPONDENTS, : 
The late Mr. Petit’s Architectural bt atkins... ..... . — did Chimney Sta’ks.—Sir : I should feel very much obliged if one o Cr 
Drawings.— Arrangements have been made to ~ te al 518 ve 3. 0 your correspondents would give me the exact measures of the 7 
exhibit 250 of Mr. Petit’s best sketches at the ease”. 500 ate a onan — yr tn en carn eat ag Pp mes 
>t oven " o é Jescriplicna o _ 
forthcoming architectural exhibition, e _W right : 350 NE enter ten seine 0 5 0 : found. 1 have found cut the height of Messrs. Townsend's, in Glas- 5; 
| Fence wall of concrete, 6 in, thick, and 5 ft, high, with gow, from a copy of the Builder ; but 1 believe there will be one 





TENDERS. 










For finishing two carcasses, at Park, Tottenham, for | 

Mr. W. Baker. Mr. 8, Cooper, are hitect :— | 
Cook & Green £495 0 0 
BNNOND:.. icsnigtveninnscideiuitihinnansancivaile 490 0 0 

ee ae 465 0 0 

Hill & Co. 439 0 0 
Ne RE Pe 415 0 0 

Hodgeon............... 390 0 0 | 

Rist & Brown 367 5 O | 

tei a 359 5 0 
Rowe & Co. ee 345 10 O 
RID in vsichisicupsnineeiien 339 0 0 
Allen 338 0 0 
tladwell ............ 329 0 O 
Abraham & Son 295 0 0 
Cc aga poiaeeni 275 0 0 
Davies .. 275 0 O 
Norman 0 0 0 


foundation, 


| For nine houses 2 at ‘Leughborcesh Park, Brixton, 
| Aldred R. Pite, architect :— 


For 


9in, by 9 in. 









Sutton & SEIT, wcecertnebsersencesil £5,914 
SPNTRIIIL ics toaisicsannderciedindenieiwenica’ 5,297 
Baker & Constable .................. 5,170 
ES ee 5 
Manley & Rogers 7 


Watkins 
Riley 
Johuson 


erection a church, at Belderstone, 


| Messrs. Medland & H. Taylor, architects :— 


SOT iar vvcsasiens aneasonnantioliyvasainatad £9,(89 
Elin & IE 8,517 
Rogers & Booth ..................008 8,471 
EL ee 8,250 
Thompson 7,56 

URE 4, anced vesiaiss iene enlveeaet 3 
Foggett ...... 





eococoecoo 
eococooco 


0 


ecoocooce 
eocoocooc 


Mr. 


Rochdale. 


still higher, either in Manchester or Birmingham, I have, however, q 

foucd no meaus to ascertain this.—A. K, r 
P.C.& B.-—J.D.— 8. C.-— 8. W. — J. 8, R—L—A, D.—F, A. B.— 

J. L.—JI. T.—M, L.— Architect.—Dr. J. 8. —M. J, L.—C. H. D.—T. G. 

w.G.8.— T. M.— E. M. W. — J. T. B. — Decorative Artist.—J. 8.— 

J. J.-T. J. H—J. E.—A.C.— J. A. BR. — H. & Co. — W. B.—H. P.— 

M. & T.—F.C. P.—R, T.-H. L.—A. P.—G. D. J.—Mr. P.—R. M. 8.— 

E,W. T.—Dr. H.—Pericies.—C. 8. (the Kastern Counties line was 

opened in 1839).—T. R. (look in a Freuch dictionary).—J. BE. G, (aot (i 

our practice). — Junius (readers who wish to see articles in early 

numbers of the Builder must be good enough to louk for them. The 

want of common sense shown in many reque ts is extraordinary).— 

©, (must leave his work cormplete).—T, M. (sur constant advice is, 


send copies of testiaonia's in such cases, pot the originals).—W. D. 

(let us know when the woods have been transferred), of 
We ar compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 

addresses. ~ 


All statements of facta, lists of T-nders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the seuder, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore —The responsivility of signed articles, aud papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, wilh the authors. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

NoW READY. THE TWENTY - SIXTH 
VOLUME of “ THE BUILDER * (bound), for 
the year 1868, price One Guinea. 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. 

COLOURED appa we 

J if RS’ VOLUME » On eing sent to 
or fae ot bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than 0 clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for On1- 


GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 


CopiEs ONLY should be sent. 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN. 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, | 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker | 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. | 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and | 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 





s ru 

YERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 
have a S&T of MOVELS for BUIL' ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to whivh was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which bas beew adop'ed by many large firms. Also a 
Mecified Arrangement by Single Entry, snit-b/e for small builders.— 

Address, BE. A. 4, 8t. George’s-road, Regent's Park, Loudon, 





Now ready, price 4s.; by post 4s, 44. 
a ' » a 
A TCHLEY’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK 
i for 1899. Containing a complete List of the present Prices 
of Builders’ Materials and Labour, and of all Trades in connexion 
with Botlding, weful and important Tabies and Memoranda for pre- 
paring E timates, specially arranged for the use of Architects, 
Builders, Contractors and Kogineers, &c. 
By P. THOMPSON (Builder), assisted by « staff of experienced Men. 
To which is added an Articie “On the Constraetion of Fireproof 
Buildings in Conerete ;" an Artcle “On Building Materia's and the 
best Method of diserimineting between the various Qualities.” By 
F. ROGRKS, Eeq. Architect ; “ Observations on the Law of Strikes 
and Combmations im reference to 30 and 31 Vict. cup. 105." By J. 
PERKY GODERRY, Esq Solicitor, Gray's-inn. List of District Offices 
and Di-triet Surveyors, and the Regulations of the Board of Works, 
ATCHLEY & Cv. Arenitec ural Engineering and Fine Art Publishers, 
106, Great Russell street. Bedford-«quare, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers, 








Just published 


a wa ‘ 
pUANTITIES MADE EASY. 
A quick and accurate method of taking ont quantities from 
& plans or bal-dings, with or without a specification. Sent free 
by post for 50 stampa —Address, A. ©. 16, Medway -terrace, Ty rwhitt- 
road, Upper Lewisham-road, New-cross, 8. BE. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 3:. cloth, 
, * “3 ° 
MOKING FIRES: Their CAUSE and 
bk) CUKR The Theory of the Draught in Domestic Chimneys, 
with Prectical Suggest! ns for the Care of Smoke. 
By the Kev. A. C. AUNSLIEB, Vicar of Corfe, Somerset. 
London : LONGMaN3S & CO, Tanuuton: F. MAY. 





\\ ORKMEN’S WAGES TABLES at per 
day, hour, &e for the use of Mechanics, Labourers, and large 
Employers Price 2 -LEtTs, SON, & CO. London. 





RECENT EX.MPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
en liuperial 4to. half-bound in moroceo, 3. 104. 
ILLA and COTLAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
SELECT EXAmPLEs of COUNTRY and SUBURBAN | 
KESLDENCES, recently erected, | 
With a full Descriptive Notice of each Building. | 
Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen 
different Architects, are Illustrated by Plans, Elevations, 
and Sections, together with occasional Perspective Views 
and Details, The buildings are fully described, and 
in nearly every case a statement of the actual cost is 
given. 
“This is a volume that those about to build ville-residences or 
Mages may usefully study. The combined wit of niaeteen archi- 


tects can scarce y fail to furnish information that it will be a gain 
for them to acquire, Baiid ti 





ng n 
OF sale w li also find in it many valuable suggestions.” — Builder. 
, Loudon : BLACKIE & BON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


COMPLETION OF BASTLAKB’S HISTORY OF OIL PAINTING. 
Ou THURSDAY next, the 18th instant, price lde. Vol. IL. of 


MAteRIALS for a HISLORY of OIL 


PAINTIN®, 


oe 
Sy SIR CHARLES LOCKE KASTLAKE, sometime President of the | 


: Royal Academy. 
Lon ‘on: LONGMANs, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


(HE ENGINEER of Friday, Feb. 12th. 


f : OONVENTS, 
1. The Victoria Docks, Londoa (Lilustrated), 
2. The Manufacture of Caoutehoue, No. IIL, 
3. The Radel ff Process, 
4 TWo-'on Duubie-ac.ion Steam Hammer (Illustrated). 
§. Rolling Stock fur the Piswus Raiiway ({ustrated), Gentian 
a bad 4 Application of the Principle of the Ejector 
ated), 
7 Keonomy in Naval Admiaistration, 
: Contract Work im India, 
% The Hereules ” at nea, 
: Smyrna Quay Company. 
1 Eirweutary Papers on Construction, No, XII, (Illustrated). 
- = ‘rstitution Leevures (Limatrated), 
. Patera ngiwoern € and Scientific News of the Week. Fall Lists 
JHE ENGINRER ; 7 
rma NEER, price 6d. ; by post 74. 
_ Office : 163, Strand, aud at all Newsagents’ and lway Stations. 





Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 5s, 
OTTAG PLANS. 
4 By the EAR. } 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169, Fiseoaaih “4 ty, Wey ned all Booksellers. 





T 
|; DARTNERSHIP.—The Advertiser is 


such residences | 


| 
| 
| 





EALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
THE ORDERS of ARCHITECTURE and 


their Aisthetic Principle, By W. H. LEEDS. 7th Editiun. 
Price 1s. 


..- STYLES of ARCHITECTURE of 
T. TALBOT BURY got eye — no 


THE PRINCIPLES of DESIGN in ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By RDWARD LACY GARBETT. Price 2. 

ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING in PAPER. 
Practical Instructions. By T. A. RICHARDSON. Price Is, 6d. 

VITRUVIUS’S ARCHITECTURE, translated 
by J. GWILT. Prive 5a, 

GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, PRINCIPLES 
of BEAUTY in. By the EARL of ABERDEEN, Price 1s. 

DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL TERMS 
PSED by ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, 


N.B. A Catalogue of Weale's Series will be sent free, on application. 
nm: VIRTUE & 0, 96, Ivy-lane é 





Price 2s, Free by Post, 
QEWAGE and its GENERAL APPLICA- 
kK) TION to GRASS, CER®AL, and ROOT CROPS, showing the 
Results obtained by actual Expe ience down to the Present Date, 
With ren cet Gutens illustrating the method of forming the 
ground for the ‘erent systems, and for dietributir a 
pened Golde ys a or distributing the sewage over 
By THOMAS CARGILL, Civil Engineer, A.B.TC.D. M&.E. 
Published by ROBERTSON, BROOMAN, f& ©O. “ Mechanics’ 


WANTED, in a PATTERN SHOP con 


nected with an Iropfoundry, a re-pectable strong YOUNG 
MAN, about 18, one who has worked at least two years in a good 
Joiner 4 shop. He will have every opportunity of making himself 
an efficient Pattero Maker, and must be willing to article himself 
for three years —App!y, first by letter only, to JONES & CO. Caunon 
Tron Foundry, 156, Goswell-road, E.C. 





TO PLUMBERS, &c. 
\ ANTED, a good Three-branch Hand, for 
a constancy, if suitable.— Apply at 233, Clapham-road. 
AINTERS AND GRAINERS. 


TO P. 
WANTED, a Steady MAN that can do 


the General Work of a JOBBING +HOP. Constant em- 
ployment toa suitable man. Must hive « good character.—Apply 
after Monday, to Mr. BENNETT, 135, Waterioo-road, Lambeth. 











TO BUILDERS, 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a 


thoronghly practical and energetic Man, a RE-ENGAGE- 
po vena t as hyo A — ef JOINERS. Understands stairs 
church, an “thie. Town or country.—Address, H. K. eare of Mr. 
Strudr, 161, Drusmond-street, N.W. 3h e 


ANTED, a RF-ENGAGEMENT by a 


thoroughly Practical Man, a Carpenter, as SHOP or 





| OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Town or country.—Address, No. 4, 


Office of ‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as GENERAL 





Magazine ” and Pateut Offices, 166 Fleet-street, E.C. 





wishes to PURCHASE « SHARE {not less than 3002. per 
annum), of an e tablished PRACTICR Besi les a practica kaow- 
ledge of the p ofes-ion, tne advertiser has hal considerable commer- 


| cial experience.—Address, ALPHA, 4, Oxford Villas, the Grove, Ham- | 


Mersmith, 





PARTNERSHIP.— A Gentleman, of con- | 


siderable experience, desires an ENGAGEMENT, with view to 
above. Would invest from 5002, to 1,5001,— Address, M. 220, Penton- 
ville-road 





‘0 ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


desirous of en‘e ing the Office «f an Architect and Surveyor, 
in the first place at as«iary, but af +rwards to PURUHASE « SHARE 
of the PRACTICE. Has served his articles with an Architeet and 
Surveyor (London).— Address, TYMPANUM, care of Mr. Mi lard, 
Grocer, 5, Ladbroke-grove, Notting-hill. 


UILDER’'S CLERK WANTED.—Must 
be accustomed to measoring timber, issuing and receiving 
steck, keep mg wateh over materials and workmao-hip, in a large 
carpenter's shop.—Apply, in the first instan*e by letter, stating 
s.lary expected, to R J. 40, South Lambeth-road, #.W. 
cht ‘ 
por UGH of PORTSMO!''TH.—The Cor- 
poration of the Borough of Portsmouth require the services 
of THRRE or FOUR INSPE ‘TORS of WORKS to Superistend the 
Construction of Sewers aod other Works ia the ssid Borough, 
extending cver two or more years. Torey must have had experience 
in such duties, and be able to keep a record of their progress, 
Bricklayers by trade would be preferred.—Apply, sta'ing terms, 
reference, and previous experience, to Mr. J. E. GREATOREX, 
Bo. ough Engineer, Landport Hall, Arandel-street. 


r +r 
YAMERi DGE IMPROVEMENT ACTS.— 

' WANTED, by the Commissioners, a SURVEYOR, who pos- 
sesses a Competent knoeledge of measuring and va uiox sach public | 
works as may come within the scope and provisions f an Improve- 
ment Act, and a knowledge of draining, practical engineering. sur- 
veying, and mapping. He will be expected to devote his terme entirely 
to the duties of his office, and not eogage in any other occapstioa or | 
business, Salary, 150/ per annum. The duties to commence at 
Lady-day next. The surveyor will be required to eater iuto a bond 
of 1061. with two sureties in 5. each, for the due perform «nce of 
hisduties, Vestimonias, post paid, with respect to chara tor and 
qualificati ns, and steting the age of the candidate. to be sent to my 
Office, 60, St. Andrew’s-street, Cambridge, on or b-fore the Ist of 
MARCH next. It is to be expressly anderstood that a canvas or 
solicitation for the support or votes of the Commirs oners, either 
direct’y or indirectly, i« forbidden, end any infringement of this 
injuuction will be deemed a disqualification of the cauaidate, so 
that bis testimonials cannot be noticed 

The following are ‘he duties to be performed by the Surveyor :~— 

1, He shall inepect and superintend the laying down and repairing 
the Pavements of tue Cariiange ways and Foot-ways, and the 
puttieg in and repa'ring Dratns, aed all works done by the Gas 
and Waterworks Companies, or private persons. 

He shail estimate the cost price of contemplated New Work. 

He sha!) measure up and certify all Works, and rep rt apon the 

manner in whien they have been execatd 

. He shall take ait Levels, and mike Sections for requisite Works, 

He shall mesure or weigh materiels purhased by the Com- 

mirsioners for Koacs and Paths 

6. He shal! soperintend the em, loyment of all Labourers engaged 

in the Scavenging, Watering, aud Repairing Roads and Places, 

and sée tha: such Works are properly execu'ed. 

He shall examine and sgn Bulls relating o Pavements, Drains, | 

and Materiais, previously to their being submitied to the Finance 

Commit er. 

& He shall attend the meetings of the Board, and of such Com- 
mittees as may require bis as.istance. 

9. He shal go out with the Lamp Committee, and see the instruc- | 

tions of that Committee carried Lato eff et | 

He shail see that Scaffiids are proper'y put up, and that the | 

parties erecting them reinetate and make god the Pavementa, 

aud abal! receive aud repsy the Deposits made by the parties 

ll. He shali perform *hes+ and al! such other duties as are required 
by the Improvement Acts, to the satisfaction of the Chairman | 
of the Improvement Board. 

12. If from any c-use whatever the Surveyor shall be unable to | 
attend personaily to his duties, he shail cause some competent | 
persop, approved of by the Cosirman, to attend on his behalf 
during the exe ation of all pub ic work, : 

13. He sbal! have ciscretionary powers to expend in repairs any eum 
not exceeding 20s. and for sil sums above that amount, the Bur- | 
veyor shall have approval, in writiog, of the Chairman of the 
Board, and the Commissiovers of the p rish in which the work | 
is to be done; and he shail report at every meeting of the Board 
the powers he has exeretsed.— By order. 

Cambotige, Jenunes 29, 1869. FRED. BARLOW, Clerk. 


ge temcnged CLERK.—WANTED, a DE- 

LIVERY CLERK ia a large Foundry in London.—Apply by 
letter, stating qualifications, to X. care of W. H. Dawson & Sous, 
Stationers, 121, Cannon-street, BU. 





Pe pepe 


es 


~ 
> 








TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. s 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 


Wo Work, Decorative Furnicure, and Gilding in all ite branches, 
ee OBTALNED at the House of Call, Mariborough lon, Bienheim- 
steps, Oxford-street.— Address to the Secretary. 





‘NLAZIER WANTED.—CONSTANT 

. fe Loy iT. for a Reapectsb’e Man with good references.— 
ps aT ILLLAM N FROY, Glass Merchant, Hammersmith, 
London, W. 

NY ANTED, by a London Firm of Builders, 


1N » K, accustomed to check inv jces, fu. ap 
a JUNIOR CLER “eo hem 











street, Manchester-s,uare, W 


JOBS. Weil up im stair-. 





for general office work,—Address, WEBB & 5U. 
Bow. 


PENCLL HAND, by a Young Man, well acquainted with 


| house and church decorating, herald painting, &. Able to keep 
avounts or act as foreman, Good references if required.—Adiress, 


ARTNERSHIP. — An ARCHITECT | 


A. B. 203, Euston-road, N. W 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


| WANTED, by an ASSISTANT, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT. Is a first-class Gothic dranghteman, well up 
in perspective, &c. First-class testimonials.—Addre.s, L. M No, 22, 
Gloucester-street, South Lambeth, 





1 TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c, 
W ANTED, by a PLUMBER, a SITUA- 
TION. No objection to fill ap time with other branch: 4. — 

Address, W. BR. 20, Woulfi -id-olace, Harr ow-road, W. 








A TANTED, a SITUATION, in town or 


country, by a steady sober Man, as a first-class PLUMBER, 
PAINTER, GLAZIER, and GASFITYTER. Wages moderate. Refe- 
renee given if required. Is a goo! oak grainer, &c.—Address, W. X. 
30, North-row, Grosvenor-square, London. 





TO BUILDERS 
a rT re ‘Ty 
W ANTED, a RE-KNGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL ASSISTANT or Out-loor FOREMAN, by a 
practical energetic Man, aged 34, is used to office work, and a fair 
dranghteman. Highest references given.—Address, F. W. Post-vffice, 
Lower Edmonton, N. 





TO NOBLEMEN AND OTH®RA 
vr » NI Tr > vr 
\W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, on an 
Estate, as BUILDING BAILIFF, by a thoroughly expe- 
rienced, energ tic Man, ag-d 34 (uarrie i). is a practical joiner, and 
well acquainted with all branche: of building, ‘s a fair dreughts- 
mman aud bookkeeper, and can measure up all work, timber. &c. 
Unexeeptionabie references g ven.—Address, G. J. B, care of Mr, 
Coldwell, Walton-on-Thames. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL OUTDOOR FOREMAN or CLERK OF WORK3. 





Town or country. Joiner ; thorou.hiy practical im all branches of 


the building trade. Can prepare detail and working drawings.— 
Address, M. P. H. 3, Tyler-stree:, Re.en'-s reet, W. 
TO BUILDE’ 8S AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by a respectable Man, a SITU- 


ATION as good PLUMB“R and GASFITTER. Has no 


objection to take Plumbing Piecewo:k if reqaired. A good reference 
can be given.—Adiress, ¢. T. No. lt, Bermouisey-sqaare, Southwark, 





TU BULLDERS AND DECORATORS. 
+1. > x 
\ TANTED, an KNGAGEMENT as 
WRITER and GRA'!NBR.— Address, H. ¥Y. Mr. A. Smith, 
Decorator, &c. Hignh--treet, Bromley, Kent 





TO PLUMB«RS. BUILD Ra, &e. 2 
TANTED, by a Married Man, a SITUA- 
TION, as a PLUMBER or THRSE-BRANCH HAND, in 
town or country. Used to Bath, Clos', and Pump work. Good 
references if required.—Address, X. Y. Z, Piumber, No. 5, William- 





VW ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 33, of 


good experience in the building trade, a SITUATION as 


CLERK of WOKKS, in London, — Address, 451, Office of “ The 


Buileer.” 





TO BUILDFRY FOREMEN, &c. 
JANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
| TION as IMPROVE in the Jomering and Fixing line. 
Hs had five years’ experience. No onjection to town or country.— 
address, J. E. L. Broad-street Post-offive, Rea ting, Berks. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACIORS, &e. 
TANTED, a SiLLUATLON, as CLERK or 
TIMEKEHKPER, by a Youog “an, age 24 Has had bench 
experience, cau keep prime cot, co plain drawing, and the usual 
daties. Total ab tauwer.—Address, G. B. Mrs. Walden's, Rose-street, 
Wokingham, Berks. 


WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 











SHUP «cr WORKING FOREMAN (joiner), or Charge of 
Seveu years in one situation,—Address, 


A. B. 73, Stanhope-street, H anpstesu-road 


JANTED, an APPOINTMENT on an 
Estate, to make all requisite drawings, &c. for and > 
superintend the erect’on of new omidings, to make surveys one 
a ws of property, and (if required) to cul ect rents.— Address, 445, 
Otfice of ** The Builder.’ 





TANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or OU r-DOOR 
FOREMAN. Middie age, Joiuer by trade.— Adress, A. 8. Post- 
office, Grafton-road, Kentish-towu, L 





nal : : : ener . 
TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIRRS. 
"9 Wow a ’ 
TANTED, for a permanent SITU ATION, 
tm the couctry, a steady Man = good 
" 23, 
haracter, with a thorough kuowiedge of the thres branches, ages, 
if competent, to begin with, 21s, per we k and ac ttage.—Applica 
tion tu be made tv Mr, GERVistt MAIDEN, Bradiey, Bath. 


on a bobleman’s estat. 


T ‘onstant EMPLOYMENT, by 
W ATED, Constens Wages 6d. per hour.—Address, 


T. K. 6, Henry-piace, Henry-strect, Poruand Lown 
a 


—— - = eer “ 
TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, bya Young 
/ Man, aged 30, as PLUMBEK, PAINTER, ua. < 
PLAIN ZINCWUHKER, Ade t - ~ mg — pret 
snyth required, privcipaliv at jubDog work. : 
same i. 40, Boston-place, Dorset-square, Marylebone, W. 





mie 


EMRE SANRIO MCRAE I a 4 
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ARCHITECTS. 


\ 7 ANTED, by a thoroughly qualified 

ASSISTANT, an ENGAGEMENT. for three days a week, or 
to take the Management of an Office First-class references to pre- 
sent employer. —Address, No, 434, Office of ' * The Builder.” 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 


T 
\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION. Well up in general repairs, setting stoves, ranges 
and coppers; roofs (slate or ti: .es). Grains, plain plastering. white- 
washing, painting, &c. First-class references.—Address, W. © . ida 
Bary-street, Great Russel! -street. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


y 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a steady 
young Man. a CARPENTER and JOINER. Has been over 
six years in the trade. Hasa good knowledge of staircasing Ma 
not so much an object as a con-tancy,— Address, W. J. care of 
W. Dewherst, 2, Park.road, Battersea. 


RCHITECTS AND SURV EYORS. 


\ T ANTED, a SITUATION in an Office of 
the above, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Town oe 
Address, A. B. 3, Aldridge-r.ad-villas, Westbourne Park, W. 


WANIED, a SITUATION as WORKING 


FOREMAN of CARPENTERS. No objection to country.— 
Address, T 8.15, New Ktng’s-road, Eelbrook, Fulham. 














TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, S 
\ 7 ANTED, by a WORKING FOREMAN, 

a JOB, to DIG, MAKE, and BURN BRICKS by the Thou. 
sand. Good character.—Addres:, R. H. W. 6, Exmouth-place, We'l- 
street, Hackney, N EB. 


TO BUILD *RS. 
. a Ni 
\\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as OUT- | 
DOOR FOREMAN. Carpenter and Joiner by trade; or 
Work by the Piece, Labour only, Salary moderate, No objection | 
to country.—Address, L. P. 45, Gower-place, G »wer-street, London. 








TO SURVEYORS TO LOCAL BOARKD3, | 
TA | 
Wwa NTED, by a Young Man, a RE-| 
ENGAGEMENT with the above. to survey, level, and pre- 
pare plans for improvements, @c. aud to take the office work.— 
Address, R. D. Office of “ The Builder.” 


— ‘a wa 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP FOREMAN, or GENERAL FOREMAN of CAR- 
PENTERS and JOINERS, or as Foreman of Works. Has carried out 
good jibe. Is thoroughly steady aud euergetic. No obj-ction to be 
working foreman. Good references to London builders.—Address, 
J.K. Post office, Richmond. 


TO ARCHITS&CTS. 
\ 7ANTED, by the Advertiser, an 


ENGAGEMENT. Town or country. Classic. Salary mode- 
rate — Address, J. H. 53, Upper Berkeley-street, Portznan-square, W. 











TO BUILDERS, SMITH-, AND ENGINEERS. 


\ J ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of SMIVHS, Fitters, and 
Erectors. 
kind of house work. Has no objection to go abroad. 
reference.— Address J. B. 25, Deubigh-street, Pimlc». 


\ JANTED, by a thoroughly competent 
CLERK, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a Builders Office.— 
Address, H. Simm ons's Library, M pore Park Road, Fulham. 


7 ANTED, by an experienced middle-aged 
> - 
Man, s RE-ENGAGEMENT as Out -door or Shop FOREMAN. 
226, Caledonian-:oad, 


Can make drawings, give es*imates, and is well up io all 
Can give good 














No objection to the coumtry.— Address, M. E. 
Islington, N 


yr rT > + + 

\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL ASSISTANT or MANAGER to a respectable 

Builder, or on an Estate, Office, or outdoors, or both ; or would take 

# temporary Engagement to make up the books, Locality DO o' ject. 

Unexceptionable references. Security if required. Wages moderate, 
Address,G@ L. 2, Harleyford-road, 8.E. 








W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, tempo- | 


rary or otharwien, Isa good draughtsman and denigest ; also 
well up in perspective, detail, and coivuring. a shown. 
Falary moderate.—Address, L G. A. 38, Museum-street, 





TO BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, &e. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a SITU ATION as FOREMAN and MANAGER of BRICK- 
FIELDS, or to take at per 1,00). First-class references given.— 
Address, BA. J. Wellington-street, Siougb, Bucks, 





= TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. | 
’ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
energetic MAN a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS or 
GENERAL FOREMAN Town or country. Gvod references.— 
Address, 453, Offic: of “* The Builder.” 





TO FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, &c. 


\ TANTED, a SITUATION as MANA- 


GING or WORKING FOREMAN, by a first-ciass Mecoanic, in 
the smith, bellhanging, gasfitting, close rang~-, bath, gy al 
kinds of hot-water work. Firrt class ref-r-uce.—Address, A. B. 10, 
Victoria grove, Morpeth-road, Victoria Park, N.E. j 





V TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as | 


CLERK of WORKS, or Geners! Foreman, by an experienced | 
practical Man, who bas just c mpleted a Gothic Ale /b of stone. Has a 
thorough knowlege of estimati g, Ineasuring, &:. References, &.— 

A diess, 272, Office of *‘ The Builuer.” 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, by an Experienced Man, a 
Pak SITUATION as ee. and GAS FITTE®, or as tnee - 
auch hand,in or near London Ref if i ed. —Ad iress, 
FP. N. W. 105, Euston-street, Basten. _ reget 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


yr 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 

rienced CLERK of WORKS Good AP ies and testi - 
monisis. Well versed in Gothic.~Address, C. E. care of Mrs. ¥arret, 
14, Palace-roai, Stangate 











| estimates. Highe-t testimon 


MAN, 6, Bull lave, Stepney, E. 


FOREMAN of BRICKUAYERS, or Charge of a Job. {Good 
references from a fir-t-class London firm. Town or coun‘ry — 


Address, A. B, 52, North- treet, Maida-hill, W. 
TO BUILDERS, ROAD-MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by a first-class practical sion, 

* Cuavienowey Pavior, Street Masov, Grani'e Dresser (Wood 
Bricks, Dutch Cl nkers, or Tiles), to TAKE WORK by the PIBCR 
Labour only. G od tes: imonials and references.—Addres:, JAMES 
CRU! TCHLEY, No. 7, James-place, North-street, Poplar. 


\ JANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, 
a SITU ATION “as an IMPROVER in the PLUMBING 

BRANCH. Fill up time with ga- fitting and painti 

ALFRED C. THORPE, 40, B d-place, P Gent. 


0 BRICKLAYERS. —TO BE LET, labour 
iA got” TWELVE HOUSES.—GHAPLEY & WEBSTER, Peck- 


TI\HE Advertiser, aged 21, is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT with an ABCHITRCT and SURVEYOR, tempo- 
rary or otherwise. Has not long since c mpleted his articles with an 
Archit-ct avd Sarveyor (London). — Address, TUSCAN, : ~ ae 
Library, 7, We!lington-.errac-, Elgin-road, Kensington Park, 








- 














TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGEMENT 
as FOREMAN, Carpenter by trade. Thoroughly practical ; 
asalso in keeping accounts, measuring, and estimatiug. Unaexcep- 
tionable e reference.— Address, Y. : 4 Zo Estate-office, Henley, Surrey. 

















TO BUILDERS OR QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
THE Advertiser, aged 21, is desirous of an 


ENGAGEMENT with either of the above. Accustomed to 
make working and detail drawings, &c. and understands making up 
Salary 


= of “ The Builder.” 


pown or COUNTRY.—WANTED, by a. 
thoroughly experienced Man, a Carpenter and Sehane:, — - 
a SITUATION, as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Has fi 
similar situations, Can estimate. 
ment of a good jobbing business, or on a gentleman’s estate.—Apply 
| to ALPHA, Macmichell’ s Library, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8 W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, DECORATORS, &c. 








HE Advertiser seeks a RE_ENGAGE- 


MENT as BOOKKEFPER, COLLECTOR, or any position of — 
confidence and trust. Thoroughly acquainte! with all the duties of 
the office. Satisfactory references. Security if reyuired.— Address, 
438, Uffice of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


HE Advertiser is open to a RE-ENGAGE- | 
MENT as CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. 
Good references can be relied on from the largert Builders in 
London. Town or country. Not particular toa week or two. Age 
38. Joiner by trade.—Addres+, H. N. H. care of Mr. Thackery 
Tailor, 43, Cloudesley-road, Islington, N. 


THE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 

MENT as GENERAL MACHINIST. Can work Joiner’s circular 
saw, moulding machines; can sharpen frame or circular saws. No 
objection to town or country, A good reference will be given.— 
Address, 8 R. D. 26, Portiand-street, Wan iswo rth-road, Surrey. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


al al = 
HE CASHIER in a large well-known 
Building Firm in the City will shortly be at liberty to mike 
a fresh ENGAGEMENT in ao similar capacity. Loudon preferred, | 
but country not objected to. Thoroughly conversant with the busi- 
ness. Highest refereaces.—Address, 397, Offic: of “ The Builder.” 





TO LAND SURVEYORS AND ARCHITECTS. 
HE Advertiser, an Architect, is enero 


of a PARTNERSHIP in the country, hase the two busi- | 
nesses may be combined.— Address, NZ. Post-office, Ashford, Kent. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


PLASTERING WANTED, by a thoroughly 


practical Man. Town or quakes. Labour only. Good 
references.— Address, 245, Office of “‘ The Builder. 


RAINER, PAINTER, &.—WANTED, | 
by a Young Man, CONSTANCY, as above. Has been ans a 

to take charge of good work.— Address, ‘stating wages, &c. RB. E. 1, 
Park street, Kenuington- cross, 8, 


‘0 MASTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoN TRACTORS. 


Ty 
JNGINE DRIVING and STOKING | 
Yq WANTED, by a steady, sober, and well-experiesced Min, 
both in stationa:y and portable engine. Good references. —A | dress, 
D. W. 6, Old Goldington-street, 8t. Pancras-road, NW. 








WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


A S CLERK of WORKS, GENERAL 

FOREMAN, or MANAGER, on an Estate, a thoroughly prac- 
tical and energetic Mao. Can prepare detail and other ae 
estimate, and measure works. Hias a good knowledge of Gothic, 
References and testimonials of the ‘highest charaster.—-AAdcom, 
tr SL. M Moore & Co. 90 a, St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 

and Experienced BUILUER'’S CLERK desires a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Cou'd manage ‘un the absence of the Principal. 

Age 24. Terms moderate. Unexceptionable references.— Address, 

J. M. 8. eeeers Post-office, Upper Sey mour-street, Portman- 
square, 








TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &, 


A YOUNG MAN from the country, w who has 
worked several years iu Town at glazing. plumbing, and painting 
wants EMPLOYMENT. Good refereuce.—Address, 8. G. 4, Hides- 
street, Weetbourne-road, Barnsbury, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. ; “ 
A FRENCH Gentleman, late Assistant to 
M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, references to whom are perniitted, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT at HOME to es ge ae ea a | 1 Dace 
and Designs, Outlines, coloured, & Myo te the Gothic. 
Address, KE. COHBERT, esq. 43, aavenk ome street, t’s park 


YOUNG MAN wants a SITUATION 
in a Joiner’s Shop as IMPROVER. Has been used to good 
work,—Address, A. W. 33, Talbot-road, Bayswater. 


FIRST-CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN and 
SURVEYOR is open to an ENGAGEMENT. — Address, 
DIGAMMA, care of Mr. Laxton, Books lier, Dudley, 


S IMPROVER.—A Young Man, having 














moderate,—Address, 504, | for EMPLOYM<NT in 


Would take the en ire ae } 


just finished his ay poe as carpeuter and joiner, wishes 
a respectable building firm.—Address, T. 5, 
Anerley- giove, Upper Norwood. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND BUILDERS. 


ASSISTANT, capable of making neat 
Working Drawings, Tracings, and Writings ; having also a 
knowledge of construction and design in Jtalian and ‘Gothic, desires 





| an ENGAGEMENT, at a moderate salary. Town or country.— 
} | Address, H. &. 61, Grove-road, Holloway, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS. E 
A GENTLEMAN, aged 35, requires 
POSITION of TRUST, in the Office of an Architect. Is an 
experienced designer, perspective draughtsman, and coloarist. Terms 
moderate.—Addr-ss, R. 8. care of Mr. Jennings, Ststioner, North- 
pon Croydon, &. 
TO IRONMONGERS, AND BUILDERS. 
BATH, GAS, STEAM, and HOT- 


A WATER HAND. The Advertiser WANTS a SITUATION as 
abuve. Is weli acquainted with close ranges and fire work. Town 
or country. Good referen.es.—440, Offive of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SUBVEYORS. 








RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare finished, perspective, and 
detail drawings, @c, and is accust sme to the regular routiae of office 
work —Addrecs, 435, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
S TIMEKEEPER, STOREKEEPER, or 


JUNIOR CLERK, a Young Man, aged 23. Has just com- 
pleted an extensive contract on the banks of the Thames, and has 
had great experience on raiiway and otser works, where large uum- 
bers of men have been employed.—A A. B. 38, Clinton-road, 
Grove-street, Mile-sud, B. 


GOOD PLUMBER WANTS a JOB, or 
£ as THREE BRANCH HAND, for a 
A. Z. 5, Hackett's-terrace, Lower Park- road, om an 


TO MASTER BUILDERS, 
FIRST-CLASS STAIRCASE HAND, 
of twenty years’ experience, requires a SITUATION, by the 
piece or otherwise. Town or country, Or t) superintend any quan- 
tity of staircase work.— Address, G. BODLBY, 10, Selhurst New-road, 
| South Norwood, Surrey. 


PARTNERSHIP, SITUATION of 


TRUST, an ENGAGEMENT on an ESCATE, or the AGENCY 
‘o ae on is SOUGHT by an Architect of experience.—Address, 
B. 29, Lamb's Conduit street, wc, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


A NEAT DRAUGHTSMAN and expedi- 


tious general ASSISTANT is now Cas. Is a fair 
colvurist, perspective draughismso, and designer, thoroughly 
acquainted, with the various duties of the profession. Terms 
te. Town or country.—Address, ARCHITECL, 65, Warwck- 


A COMPETENT ASSISTANT desires a 























EMPLOYMENT WANTED, Town or 
country, by a good PAINTER and GLAZIER. Handy at 
paperbanging, writing, graiuing, and gasfitting.—Address, W. CHAP- 





NGAGEMENT WANTED, a first- 


class MACHINIST, to Work (patent = 2 nary) General 
Jo‘ner, Trying-up and Squaring Machine, Moulding Mvchine, 
Tenoning Machine, Baud Saw, or at the Bench. Joiner by trade. 
Can work the above bi to siderable advantage, make 
cutters, &c.—TEMPO, 11, Chapel-road, Stoke Newington. 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL CLERK 
OF WORKS, with fifteen years’ experience, is disengaged, 
and would be glad to meet with an APPOINTMENT.—Address, 
A. Z. Z, Mra, Everard’s, Kiatbury, Berks. 


AN experienced GENERAL ASSISTANT, 


P just terminating an engagement, Cesires EMPLOYMENT. Is 
a thoroughly competent draughteman and designer fer working, 
detail, or competition drawings Has had seven years’ experience in 
first-rate London offices.—Address, VIGIL, care of Mr. Kelly, News 
Agent, Gray’s-iun, Holborn. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


CLERK of WORKS, well versed in his 


duties, with testi able, re- 
quires a BITUALION. —Addres-, Zz ‘s Great Clarendon-street, N.W. 





striet, Warwick-equare, 8.W, 





ITECTS OR SURVEYORS. 

YOUN q "GEN TLEMAN, aged 21, 

wishes for a SITUATION with the above. is & good draug hts- 

men and has a fair knowledge of getting up estimates. First-class 
testimonials. — Address, 398, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ARCHITEVTS AND BUILDERS. 


N ASSISTAN T ARCHITECT, of many 
years’ experience, OF" ERS his SERVICES to either of the 
above, Highest Lovdon refercnces,—Address, T. C. M. 128, Penton- 


ville- 
A N ASSISTANT, aged 24, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's or Surveyor's Office. 
Accustomed to the usual routine, Good references.—Address, X. Y. 
Mr. Evans, Post-office, Fish-street-hill, City, EC. 
MAKER. 


S FOREMAN PATTERN - 

Well acquainted with all kinds of engineering. mechanical 

and hitect ferences first- 
class from eminent Vonage 9 mod 527, ‘Office of “The Builder.” 

















3 TO ARCHITECTS. , 
N efficient ASSISTANT, who is a neat 
and rapid renee my desires a "RE. ENGAGEMENT in 
Town. Is make sets of drawings from very 
rough Guten ahead, 502, Offise of “ The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS, &c, 


WANTED, by a practical, steady Man, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, 
Has a good 
Good references. 


or Charge of a Job: by trade a carpenter and joiner. 
know!) — of all the branches of the trade. 
Aged 35 —Address, A. B 59, Bye-t lane, Peckham 








TO MARBLE MASONS AND BUILDERS, 


- 
Was ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 18, who 

has served ya years of his aggreniic eship to the. Marble 
Masonry, in comsequence of his muster being bankrapt, to be 
TURNED OVER. Good referencer. Can keep books. —Addrees, B. J. 
5, Dougias-street, Vine snt-squ cre, We- tminoter. 


oe TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
\ ’ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 
CON*TANCY or JOB. No objection to fill up time in oleer 


branches. Town or 
‘Address, 479, ot othe b —, preferred). Good reference— 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


YOUNG MAN is in WANT of EM- 

PLOYMENT as PLUMBER and GASFITTER, a as Three- 
brauch Hand. Wages 6)4. per hour. Good ref _ 
Address, Y. Z. 8, Little Blenheim-street, Bond-street, Ohelees 


FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS Wants 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can take the entire charge of any 
ciass of brickwork, Well up in setting out and measuring up. Is 
pushiug and energetic. Or will take Brickwork Piecework, labour 
ouly. Town or cou.try. Aged 38. References frum Metropolitan 
aud Provincial firms as to ability aud respectability.—Address, M. 
No. 131, Upper Granye-road, Oid Kent-road, 8. 8. 











TO LAND AGENTS, SURVEYURS, AND AUCTIONEERS, 


A N efficient LAND SURVEYOR , Draughts- 

man, and Land Agent's Assistant, = foartess Years’ experi- 
ence, requires an ENGAGEMENT, Aged 28. Good testimoniais,— 
Address, G. 39, Moreton-terrace, Belgrave- road, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GENTLEMAN, aged 23, who has been 

seven years in the profession, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT 
ip an Archivect’s Office. Halary no object,—Address, R. A. No. 4), 
Ludgate-hill, E.C, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


S SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS. 

Has bad great experience in piecework in counexion with 

machinery, First class refurences,—Adaress, J, K, 80, Woiship-street, 
einsbury, KC, 





—" 


R A N E 8, 
For HAND or STEAM POWER. 
UVERHEAD WEIGHING ig SO end CRANES, CkABS, 
WINCHES, HUISIB, & 
Manufactured by RICHARD KiTCHIN 
Weighing Machinist, Turn-Table Maker, Warrington. 
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